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Tn Staxpan D ily ocales ne anotition of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and. the taking, by taxatien upon 
fund values irrespective. of iinprovemments, of 
the: wont rental value of all those: various. 
forms ef naturalopportat rities embr aced. gue 
der the general term, Land. 
We hold that to tax labor ro i 8 s products i is 
a to discourage industry. 
We bold that to. lax land: balden i 
full amount will render At. impossible for any 
cman: to exaet, from others a price for the 
ege of using thos ounti 1S of uature itr 
which’: wll vin men ave an. eq Wright of 
individual com 


fo { Hele 


nities uf wel : Tow all ne i, aud soclire 
’ viel ol: his: 5 Tb, ay ad that 
will be: ae 


bv adding Lo building 


“NE w Yy ORK, 


to the seiehborliond, standin as it did 
among fine improyvenents. Now, how- 


ever, Mr. Johnson said, 


pulled down the old, unsightly, fire tempt- | 


ine structure, and has begun to erect a 


flreproof building, which willbe worthy of 


{he eenter of sucly a city as Cleveland, at 


na cost of S400, Q00. Only two. stories ure 


yet up, butas ac onsequence of this man's 


doinw what eve ‘rybody: wanted him to do 


his. taxes’ have been jnereased five-fold. 


‘A question by Senator Ford: gave Mr. 
Johuson av fine opportunity to show how. 


the taxation of buildings and similar im- 
provement falls ultimately upon the users 
rents, while. the 


taxon land values adds nothing to. rents, 


but rather tends to reduce them. 


Me. Johnson's recent remarkable run 


for congress has made him one of the 


4+ anost prominent democrats in Ohio, and 


CLDOL: 


hie ee 


,| to question him on the subject of the tax-) 


notorious’ “nulls. th: ig hak: re 
ee au to the fact that the returns 


of the state aiiiulshiges 
After 
we acl to. show, the hopele SSNCSS of 


some > discussion, which only 


wre 
ie nt rene ly, the adnate 


1 to" aw joint. committer, of |S 


sani three assemblymen, of 


“three we re VOq nublic WLS und two 


with iustrive tions to report 


: Etaxation las mi the te uu 
one. in Ohio. 
i n, with a view. to improv e the oppor- 
uu iby; induced ile committee to invite 
Thomas (i Shearman, Lom DL. 


Our Ohio- single tax 


Johnson 


8 pursuance of this. invitation Wwe 
seared before the. joint com nittoe 
‘\ ednesday, January 9. 


“ype 

On 
An attempt wus 

ride on the day previous to invite us: 
to. address the miembe rs of the legislature 
in the 
chamber, 


evening 
But 
such use of the chamber requires wnani- 


in thie spacious. senate 


as under the. niles any 

nous consent, it was defeated iy. the i ap 
arance of one objector, 

“Matiy me srbors of both brane hes, of a 

attended the meet- 


ing’ of the committee, and thedlarge sengube 


legi isl: iture, however, 


room in which the hearing WwW aus: had,.. 

not | iterally “crowded almost to wv iltoait 
tion,” was certainly crowded too much to 
be led olf “ul 


statement of the single tax theory and 


“pleasant, 1 with w gene 
pli un, which was listened to with much 
tention, oe henge doanany Huesions, 


ete 
anti AOS 
AL 
ae was re tuleedd 


bis clear, ‘paniness Like 
the and ady 
(axing nothing hut. land Mi ilues. 


d dinson said thy tt: wll 


methods: 


“to iLSSCSS ne dues. by tne 
illus- 


: an Mor) unib eave oe nuuther a 
: ; ak anya 


aver Lhey may Pole they 


as bis large interest in street railroads 
is well known, the members of the legis- 
dature did not fail to take the opportunity 


ation of railroad franchises. In reply Mr, 
that ‘ailrpad franchises 
special privileges, the value of 
wfair return upon the out- 


Johnson said 
were 
which above 
lay required belonged properly to the 
community. It would be more just to 
take this by tuxation than to allow it to 


co to private individuals; but a better 


"aly would be to cut down .fares and in- 
crease service. This would be to give the 
direet benefit to those who used the road 
and to extend and increase the public con- 
venience, Which is the purpose for which 
the franchise is given; while indirectly 
the benelit would show itself in the in- 
urease in the value of the land thus made 
more vasily and cheaply accessible, which 
value could be taken in: taxation for the 
advantage of the whole community. 


. 


Mr. Johnson was followed by Mr. shear- 
au, who, With some preliminary obser- 
vations and some verbal explanations and 
digressions in answer to questions, as he 
went along and after he ‘had concluded, 
read the paper which is printed in full on 


the fifth, sixth and seventh pages of this 


issucof THE STANDARD. The conclusive 
way in which he showed by an analysis of 
the official figures that the attempt to tax 
personal property defe: its the end aimed 
nt; und increases the taxes of the agricul- 


tral districts while the « 


the 
ready and conclusive answers he made to 


pression, which was increased by 


wll questions, Me. Shearman’s paper will 


be of great use in other states than those 
‘from which his statisties are taken, and 


OPUS a lis of argument which will tell 
powerfully in bringing the very class who 
have been most relied on to oppose the 
single tuw to see how greatly they would 


“henelit by it. 


Lam satisfied that a very big day's 
work wits done in the hearing of the single 
fax argument before the Ohio joint come 


mittee. [ts importance is not in its effect 
upon the minds of the committeemen and 
the ineribers of the legislature—for what- 
ALHOL 


If 
aa at one Co be! 
, Wynn, of eee Henry. 
eee ayy Pol Suay, 


ao sane 


he ni a the ubyunligse 


the owner has | 


capitalists of the 
cities easily escape created a profound im- 


SATUR DAY, 


: 
| 
| 


he @x- | 


1 LOW} C. 


| taxation et all property, 


heaping before 
had the. pleasure of qneveting a number of 


JANUARY 18,1889. 


but they. are 


i even more effectively hampered by the 


prevalent idea among the farmers: that 
the rich men of the cities can in this way be 
made to contribute to public expenses: in 
proportion to their wealth. | 
is up in Ohio, for the farmers feel that all 
their efforts to secure the taxation of 
talists have proved futile, and that in un- 


just share of the burden, despite all their 


And for then 
merely to know thet. there are men who 
seriously dechure that the only wiy to se- 
cure an equitable system of ‘taxation. is 
to 


efforts, rests upon them. 


abandon to tax 
thing but 

mately lead 
that will show the ad 


pile tax to them. 


attempts 


land values, must ulti- 
to 
rantages of the sin- 
The mere fact that two 
such men as Tom I. Johnson and Thomas 
G. Shearman should appear in advocacy 
Mr. 


a successful 


of the single tax 
Johnson 
business man, and his remarkable ran for 


carries weight. 
is well known as 


congress in what was regarded as a hope- 


less district has given him a reputation 


fur great political strength, while Mr. 
Shearman is not merely well known to 
the profession by his law treatises, but is 
popularly known asa successful lawyer 
of the first class, The mere appearance 
of such men does a good deal to dissipate 


the impression, so, sedulously ‘disseni- 


nated by some of the western papers, that: 


the only advocates of the single tux are 


‘nere theorists” and bold) communists 
‘al divide. 


tleman in Columbus to me: 


who want a gene Said-a gen- 
“Why, 
fore this, I had always supposed the sup- 
port of the single tax was entirely among 
the members of labor organizations.” “1 


be- 


fear you did not know much about the 


single tax,” I replied. “I see I did not,” 
he said, “but Tam going to make it my 
business to know more.” 

The report of the joint committee hus 
not yet been finally framed; but. this, 


which is all we could ask, Thave author- 


ity to say is determined on. They will 
recommend the presentation to the people 
at the next election of an amendment to 
the constitution striking out the require- 
ment that all property shall be taxed, and 
thus leaving the to 


Beyond this they will make some recom. 


levislature free act. 


mendations for amendmentol the exist- 
ing law on old lines, which though lope- 
less as remedies for existing evils, cian 
hardly fail to have the effect of intensify- 
ing the discussion, Although single tax 
ideas are rapidly gaining in Ohio it is tow 
much to hope for the suecess of the con- 
stitutional amendment before the people 
this year. But its presentation will give 
au great opportunity to our Ohio single 
tux men, ywreatly 


thought on the question of taxation, 


and omiust stimulate 


A little conference of single tax mien) 
copy 


called after the 


Wwe 


the day 
commu tloe, 


for 
the 


had been 
ound 


earnest, workers in the good CLUISC frou 
Among. thea Were. 


varjous parts : Ohio. 
CG, S. Walker, ET. Fries sand lis Py: Min- 
ier, of Cincinnati; Te La? Ray, G Hey: 
hind; 


“OL 


Sy eX, OUNESS 


Zanusyille; : 


oN, Pottain, W. 
Van Buren, af 


of Dine ws: Malls; 


and Mer 
Cpenphacher, 
tunie, of 
Maid ‘and 
aula W 


‘forgotten, 


The stibjeet | 
Hdward 
enpie 
Jian,’ 


wny 


inquiry and discussion 


a et iter WAVES 


“ters. 


CHULey ¢ 


was iso adopted 


tion to the fund: inertial basis of 
gle tax-—the self evident 


Longhead es 


TD “4 | a4 

PRICE RIV .D, CEN! rs 
of Manstields Dr S. 6 Tarmont, of Cans. 
ton; M. Ve Watrous, of 
others: whose numes and localities Dhave © 


Norwalk, hesides 


Columbus - 


Aton the 
men who took purt in the conference and | 


wctive 
in wetting up the various Ineetings | “were | 
yee the 
Single 10 ute; Se 
who, -recenthy up 

the acainst: Mr. 
led ward: Atkinson in Bradstreet’ 


Lynenian, secretary of 


the. fii: OM. Hynes 


us héens 


holding single tax” 
s Review; 
It. tu. MeClees,. who has ‘been. ostesniely 
nective in propagating the single tax idea 
in the southern t of the state; Fou. 
Van Sickle, Joseph Martin, Hfenry Kniffer 
wud O. rien © es had all one story to 
tell---of thre great advances. that wer | 
made by the Nagle. tax idea during the 
presidential - “the still 
(ticut ib is am: kinds Now; 


‘I yt 


campaign, amd 


of the gre: ler readiness with which it is 


discussed and assented to, and of the sup- 


“port it is obtaining from unexpected quar 


They all agree as to the wonderful: 


stimulus that seems to have been given: 
to the erowth of public opinion vin rela-, 
tion to the single tax since the ubandon- | 
the of 


political party, aud of: 


ment of dew ‘an independent 
the educational 
effects of the taril! discussion in opening 
thie 
we imbued with the same hope, the Sic 


the 


wity for us. Ina word, (he Ohio men” 


and sume confidence in: the 


future which. since my return from iY) 


land IT liave found wmone all our friend 
[It was- very pleasant to meet t and tall 
with so HUN y Ce urnest, hopefuls men, ; 


The for mal work of the conference: Was. 
the permanent organization of the Ohio. 
tix wis formed ; 
iv temporary organization wut the 
It 
aims merely at the feder ation for better 


mutual efforts in educational work of the 


single league, which 
under 


conference held at Dayton last year. 


single tax. clubs throughout the state. 
The previous executive board, consisting: 
of C. 8. Walker of Cincinnati, chairman 
LL. Kk. Siemon of Cleveland, vice chair- 
many; W.oW. Kile of Dayton, treasurer, 
and Hdward b. 


Hyneman of Columbus, 


secretary, were re-clocted, Provision was 
made for pushing a single tax petition to. 
the legislature (which dias been already © 
largely signed) asking for the submission : 
of an amendment striking out the cons 
stitutional requirement for the taxation 
is the conyres- 


Of all property, as well 


sional single tax petition, and Tor taking 
steps to raise funds for educational work” 
by soliciting contributions, A resolution 
valling on single tax 
elubs to celebrate in some “belitting way 
Jefferson on 


public attens 


the anniversary of Thomas 
April 2 as away of calling 
the sir 
truth “that ull 
meu are created equal and are endowed 
by their € 
rights,” It wis also resolved to sent i 

of this resolution to Chauncey. 

Ihave te of Ponnsyly ania, pre vsident of the 
nition: ul ussocintion af deinoe ratic elul 


realtor with certain anailionnlle 


sugwes ling the prope iety of similar wctio 


on the Heath a hose clubs, 


W. W. Kile and J. G, Galloway, of ) 
- Daytony W ian Radelilte, : 





very useful one, Many intelligent ques- 
tions were asked and answered, On the 
evening of Thursday Mr. Shearman and 
myself—Mr. Johnson having been obliged 
to leave for Cleveland-—addressed a large 
audience in Wirthwein hall. Mr. Ed- 
ward L., Wyneman presided and the audi- 
ence was most intelligent and apprecia- 
tive. 


On Friday night Mr. Shearman and I 
addressed a very Jarge audience in the 
Canton tabernacle, called together by 
the Young men’s democratic club of Can- 
ton. That we should be invited to ad- 
dress the first 


which the Young men’s democratic club 


of a series of meetings 
of Canton proposes to hold on the tariff 
question shows the spirit’ in which they 
begin the new democratic campaign, and 
how rapidly in this section of the country 
democracy is becoming free trade, and 
free trade is merging: into the single tax, 
This 


recular democratic club meeting of which 


limited or unlimited. is the first 


I know in which free trade has been 
presented in all 


and symmetry without the least show 


its naked beauty 


of disguise or excuse. The young 
democrats of Canton did not make 


the slightest suggestion that we should 
‘he moderate,” on the contrary their only 
suggestion was that after we “went for 
protection from A to Izzard,” it would 
be a quite natural and appropriate thing 
if we were to drop into the single tax. 
The last election has cured them of the 
fear of being too radical, if they ever en- 
tertained it; and not only were the most 
radical sentiments on the tariff question 
enthusiastically applauded, but the decla- 
ration that it was because of the cowardice 
of the democratic Jeaders on the tariff 
question that Mr. Cleveland had been 
defeated was received by the most en- 
thusiastic democratic applause, which 
was easily distinguished from that of 


the republicans, who were also in 
the audience in great force.  As- 


semblyman John EK. Mount is president 
of the Canton chib; but in his absence at 
Columbus, Charles Krichbaum, the vice 
Mr. Shearman 
made a most effective speech, among 
other things paying his respects to Repre- 
sentative McKinley, the statesman hail- 
ing from Canton, who declares that for- 
eigners pay our tariff! taxes. When Mr. 
Shearman stopped the protectionists in 
the audienee seemed, much to my regret, 
indisposed to put any questions, and Mr, 
Shearnian had to leave to take a train be- 
fore they got into the questioning mood; 
but not until he had promised Mr. Krich- 
baum to come back to Canton again and 


president, took the chair. 


give the Young men’s democratic cluba 
whole evening. After IDhad spoken, how- 
ever, they had got into the mood of asking 
questions, and it was nearly eleven before 
the meeting was adjourned, 

On Saturday night I spoke in the Music 
hall at Cleveland to an audience of 2,500, 
Tom L. Johnson presiding. Most of my 
time was devoted to answering questions, 
which were sent up in great profusion, 
The questions, as wellas the thoughtful 
and earnest character of the audience, 
were indicative of the advance made by 
our ideas, This has been most remarkable 
in Cleveland, the candidacy of Ma John- 
son having done a great dea) in bringing 
the single tax into prominence. The 
meeting was held under the auspices of 
the two single tux clubs; and to the meim- 
bers of which, especially the young 

nen, its suceess was due, They are 
wo oprowl oof the run) Tom John 
son made for congress, and say that 
his avowed single tax ideas did not hurt 
him, or at least if they lost him sume 
votes they gained him others. A great 


deal of good was done in the canpuign, 
One of the features of the Cleveland meet- 
ing was the unanimous adoption, by a 








eee err Ss 


TH 


motion from the audience, of a resolution 
calling on the legislature to pass an Aus- 
tralian ballot bill. 


T xo to Des Moines, where I lecture on 
Monday night, Jan. {4; on Tuesday Tam 
to speak at Minneapolis, on Wednesday 
at St. Paul, on Thursday in Minneapolis, 
and on Wednesday of the following week 


at Bordentown, N. J. 
Henry CEORGE. 





A SQUEEZE ’EM DRY PROCESS. 


Qwing to Which New Enginnd Mill Opera. 
7s" tives Don't Get Rich ina Hurry. 

New Beprorp, R. J.—The eity of New Bed- 
ford has probably exhibited in as striking a 
manner as any community in the country dur- 
ing the last few years the effects of the 
growth of population -and_ businesss on land 
values, and puts the .evils of the present sys- 
tem of tenure ina strong light. Until about 
1870 there was a small amount of manufactur- 
ing in the place in comparatively small estab: 
lishments. Since that period, however, cot- 
ton mills have been erected one after the 
other in quick succession, until from three 
small mills the number has increased to 
fifteen, with three more in process of con- 
struction and several in contemplation. These 
factories are chiefly at the north und south 
ends of the city, and the land in their vicinity 
bas been increasing steadily in value. Land 
at South End, which in 1870 could be had for 
a few dollars per rod, or even per acre, now 
sells at from &50 to $100 per rod. The Jand 
still further south bas lately experienced a 
boom because another mill is to be erected, 
and already the real estate men have the 
strong, broush-covered seaside barrens platted 
and are offering them “cheap” for house lots 
for the operatives at 310 and $12 per rod. 

At both the north and south ends the main 
thoroughfares near the factories are lined 
with retail stores, where the operatives do 
the bulk of their buying, and on ‘these streets 
the rents are very high. 

While the assessed valuation of the city 
has increased very much, while it has, in the 
language of the day, become so much richer, 
this increase of value has gone chiefly to the 
nen Who projected the mills, and to others 
who like them were shrewd enough to buy 
up the iand when it was cheap, or fortunate 
enough to possess it before this increase touk 
place. There are instances not a few of peo- 
ple becoming quite well to du through this in- 
crease in the land values, and the observ- 
ance of this fact has developed a decided 
mania for laud speculation, which is being 
utilized by the “smart” men to considerable 
personal advantage. 

Meny of the operatives own their houses, 
but they as aclass have not been benefited 
by the increase in the land values. On the 
contrary, they have really paid for the har- 
vests which the speculaturs have reaped. 
For they have been the purchasers, and have 
bought their little homes when land had 
been boomed up to its top notch, and sume of 
them have embarrassed themselves with 
mortgages, only to lose their possessions by 
fureclosures. 

A gentleman prominently connected with 
the manufacturing interests of the city said 
ingenuously to the writer that it would pay 
New Bedford capitalists to erect mills even if 
they did nut pay dividends, as they would 
vet their money back in inereased land val- 
ues. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the wealth of 
the city has been so largely increased by 
these new mills, but little money has been 
spent by the municipality in improving the 
streets in the factory sections; so that, unlike 
the other parts of the town, they are in an 
unfinished condition, unpaved, without side- 
walks, with imperfect drainage, and with 
miserable sanitary arrangements. 

But with the single tax in operation, specu- 
lation in laud would cease, in consequence of 
which Jaad would be cheaper; the speculative 


element would be eliminated from milling 
operations, aud large profits would give 


abundant incentive vo square business trans- 
actions; factory operatives, not to men- 
tion the larger wages which they would get, 
would be enabled to obtain little homes at 
very greatly reduced expense, while many 
operatives would follow that inclination miani- 
fested to-day under the most udverse cireuin- 
stances, and take up at hittle or no expense 
sunall pieces of land for cultivation. 

With such a reform established, New Eng- 
land’s towns would) hum = with the sound of 
busy workers, and her sterile hillsides would 
blusguta like the rose, R. G, Linwoop 


Every Business Maun is Fined tor Belog 
fudustrioun, 

Chicago Times. 

_ After along fight Nebraska has sueceeded 
ip ining & corporacion for doing it a benetit. 
The Burlington company made the state 
richer by building a railroad bridge across 
ihe Missvuri, Now the state supreme eourt 
has decided that the bridve shiali bear a 
heavy tax. Thusas the maxi of loving one's 
enemies turned Wrong side cul, 


Divucrous Oniv to Band Maonovely, and 
Donth on Phat. 
Columbus, O,, Dispatch, ; 
Henry Geurgeisin is a useful thing to study 
but 4 dangerous thing to play with 
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“THE MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB. 


Getting More and More Prosperous Every 
Day, and Much Good Work and Plenty of 
Amusement Ahead. 

It is easy now to find the rooms of the Man- 
hattan single tax club, Last week Mr.Gilholy 
presented the club with a center sign, on 
which is painted the name of the club, and 
Which now hangs on the outer wall between 
the two large front windows, giving notice to 
the passerby that the Manhattans abide with- 
in. Andif the passerby misses that sign, he 
will be sure to see two others which are fast- 
ened to the stairway leading to the reoms, 
The same gentleman bas also contributed an 
oil painting of a white cat—which now adorns 
the club walls—whose back is curved, and 
whose tail points skyward. His eyes are dis- 
tended with an angry look, and bis whiskers 
bristle in a way that would permit the zephyrs 
to waft through them were he a real feline in- 
stead of a painted one. Beneath his angry- 
ship is the legend, ‘Have you seen it? Op- 
posite, facing Judge Maguire’s pet, is a hand- 
some framed picture of Henry George, 
presented by Captain Meybohm. Two plaster 
medallions, presented by Benjamin Doblin, 
ornament two panels. The center table in the 
front parlor is now covered with a handsome 
crimson cloth, the present of A. J. Steers and 
Mr. Dublin. Mr. Hamilton, sr., came to the 
rooms last Saturday evening, and set the 
crate in the fireplace in the middle room, even 
furnishing his own bricks and mortar, M. J. 
Murray acting as his laborer; and now two 
fires blaze in Lhe rooms where but one blazed 


before. Mr. Hamilton, jr., is goimg to 
put vold letters on the large glass in 


the entrance door to the club; and he and 
Mr. Gilholy are now hard at work creating 
a monogram for the window shades. At the 
last business meeting «a new committee was 
added to the list. It is a library committee, 
and consists of W. B. Scott (chairman), P. V. 
Jones, T. Unever, A. J. Steers and Emmanuel 
Klein, and the nucleus of what promises to be 
a Valuable library hasalready been formed. A 
yeartv subscription to Belford’s Magazine has 
been contributed. THE STANDARD, the Zwen- 
tieth Century and Harpers Weekly will be put 
on file. Mr. Boessig has presented the club with 
wusetof the Berlin Illustrirte Zeitung, which 
is a sample of cut printing hard to excel in 
this country. These instances are cited to 
show what an interest and pride the members 
are taking in their club house and organiza- 
tion. The rooms are in charge of a house 
committee consisting of the Bachman brothers 
and Messrs. Ulrich, Pickeus, Schmidt and 
others, who keep the place in order. 

The rooms were packed last Sunday even- 
ing, on the occasion of the seventh lecture, 
Mr. Steers presiding. Mr. Post delivered an 
address on the single tax, which was atten- 
tively listened to; and at its conclusion ques- 
tions were asked by such of the audience as 
bad doubts in their minds which they wisned 
cleared away. The members of the Manhat- 
tan club are enthusiastic over the success the 
club is meeting with. 

Henry George will deliver the address next 
Sunday evening, Jan. 20. The club is mak- 
ing ample arrangements for the comfort of 
the crowds of friends who will attend on that 
occasion. 

Hereafter Monday evening will be set apart 
for a “Progress and Poverty” class, when 
chapters of that book will be read and ex- 
plained. Everybody is invited to attend, 
inembership inthe club not being necessary. 
There will be no charge for joining the class 
or attending the meeting. 

On Friday evening, Jan. 18, a stereopticon 
entertainment will be given. “The Mormons 
aud Salt Lake” willbe the subject. The pub- 
iic, and especially ladies, are invited to at- 
tend this lecture, and, indeed, the latter are 
invited to attend all the lectures, 

On Saturday evening, Jan. 26, the club will 
temporarily cease from their serious work, 
and will devote that evening to a pleasant 
social reunion. There will be a “commers” 
(a German common dinner), after which those 
who can will tell stories, deliver recitations, 
or, if their larnyxes are built that way, burst 
forthin melody. There will be a cold lunch 
and refreshments. Thirty cents is the charge. 

The folowing applications for membership 
were read at the last business meeting and 
ordered placed on the bulletin bourd. They 
will be acted on at the next meeting: Edgar 
B, Tuttle, 273 Keap street, Brocklyn, Eber 
Thompson, 254 West Sixteenth street; F. J. 
Kustenmacher, Box 444, Port Richmond, S, L; 
Edward Siwith, 815 East Fourteenth street; 
W. H. Burke, 626 East Thirteenth street; A. 
H. MeKennon, 68 Brondway; William J. Gor- 
such, 23405 Kighth avenue; Kdward B, Swin- 
ney, 186 Waverly place; Amos 8. Reeves, 87 
Second street; George W, Ouderdonk, 22 Fast 
Kighth street; M.S. Freeman, 314 Kast Four- 
teenth street; M. Battle, 1791 Lexington ave- 
nue; William Gartner, 05 Essex street; Peter 
I, Delaney, 802 Kast Kightecuth street; Pat- 
rick O'Brien, 351 Mast Fifty-tirst street, 

The library committee desires to ask through 
THE STANDARD for contributions of books and 
current literature of all Kinds to the liberary 
and reading room. Wspecially needed are 
stundard economic works, English and Ger- 
nan, histories, biographies, seientific works 
wnd books of reference, Contributions may 
be sent during the day time to THE STANDARD 
office or left at the club rooms, 8 St, Marks 
place, any evening. Jt is especially desired 


| that the name of the giver or loaner be given 
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or sent to the committee in order that the 
books may be listed and accounted for, and 
that the responsibility for any loss may fall 
where it belongs. 


FOR A SINGLE TAX CLUB HOUSE. 

Subscriptions Continue to Come In—The 
Meeting of the Subscribers on February 4. 

All THe STANDARD readers saw in last 
week’s paper the call of the committee for a 
meeting of the subscribers to the club house. 
The date is Monday evening, February 4, and 
No. 8 St. Mark’s place the place, and such as 
cannot conveniently attend have been request- 
ed to name some friend (a subscriber) to act as 
proxy. As nearly all the subscriptions have 
been sent in on the blank printed ian Tre 
STANDARD, and all have obtained their in- 
formation regarding the plan through its 
columns, the committee have considered the 
published notice for the meeting as sufficient. 

Since the last issue, for some reason, the 
subscriptions have fallen off. [t is to be hoped 
there will be an improvement next week. The 
following are acknowledged: 


LL. Van Veen, 467 Grand st., Cit¥. 0... ccc ec cece cee eens 2 
BK Van Veen, 4 West 129th st, city. .c.. cee ee secaeee 10 
K.S. HWolham, care Stewart & Co, 1 Broadway, 
CH eink edetsc inaivlecnate snsace ora Geiss. cajalace sais wae Sdiatea-edoina 1 
Thomas F, Byron, 249 East 118th st., citv........... ee | 
Dante) Div, 2,875 Sth ave, city....... ke sae es viedess 2 
Lester M.Clark, 385 Broadway, eltyv.. ccc... site eas cma peeve 10 
David Mogey, 805 West 13th 8t., cit \e..cccceees oerduses io Com 
W. He Lutiman, 196 Prince ste, CIUY ee c eee eee as 5 
Wim. Darling, 280 First ave,, CUNY... cc. ceca wees Gaceas oe 
Edward B, Swinney, 1386 Waverly phice, city. ....... 2 
George White, 15 Vandewater st., CHM. wo... eae ie 0 
Charles H, Mitchell, 2,419 8th ave, clty...... wee ket w= 610 
C. Whitehouse, 106 East 10th st., city G31 inclosed)... 1 
Thos, Bennett, 110 North 8thost., Brouklyn, E.D...... 1 
James Bailey, Amsterdiun, N.Y. (8b inclosed)...c.e. 1 
W.R. Taylor, 80 Hancock st., Boston, Mass, (82 Ine 
COSC) i655 ah ik ad sad Fe diate ee Se needa ae dtnds wha Lee , 2 
EL W. Nutter, East Bridgewater, Mass........00.056. 2 
Wellington Caldwell, East Bridgewater, Mags, (81 
PNCLOBEA).. Lc cee eee ee o aieisreete ainiee Aor éybioraltya gal eiatace.s aaa 1. 
A. E. Todd, 76 Canton st., Providence, Re Io... ... ce. 1 
E.G. Scully, 179 Commercial st., Portland, Me...... 1 
Ray and Corkhill, 251 Penn st, Reading, Pa. (80 ine 
closed)...... i esgral 8s Bo erdcevera sieve shard tke, Goat phape ds are aaa teaceal hs ere es 3 
Chas, S. Prizer, 1,013 Penn st., Reading, Pa...... ies 5 
James L. Klee, Box 7, Washington, D.C...... cc sce ee 1. 
Mrs, F. M. Milne, San Luis Obispo, Cal.....cccseeecee 3 
Mrs. F. M. Tener, San Luis Obispo, Citle...... err een 2 
R. H. Thompson, Portland, Ore...... Sedalia yoatieees > 5 
83 
Previously acknowledged... ..ecccccee cece eeeceesee 1,152 
Total to date. ........008 Pe Diels Wide Wav aaLA a eee ete te 1,235 


Lester M. Clark, New York.—"I wish sue- 
cess to the enterprise.” 

W.R. Taylor, Boston, Mass.—“I wish sue- 
cess iv the furtherance of this agitation.” 


James Bartley, Amsterdam, N. Y.—") 
would like the honor of being one of the con- 
tributors to the single tax club house, and 
uerewith inclose subscription for that) pur- 
pose.” 

E. G. Scally, Portland, Maine.—“I think 
the club house idea a very good one.” 


Mrs, Frances M. Milne of San Luis Obispo, 
California—the sweet singer of the new dis- 
pensation, whose verse in THE STANDARD has 
often touched the heart—seods words of 
cheer: 

Dear Sir: It gives me very great pleasure 
to send you the inclosed pledges. My own 
shares are really subscribed for by my dear 
mother as a New Year’s gift to myself, and 
certainly none could gratify me more, Our 
means of assisting the single tax cuuse are 
so limited that we are glad to avail ourselves 
of anniversary occasions as an opportunity 
of remembering it in remembering friends. 
We are heartily in sympathy with the plan of 
a single tax club house, and hope earnestly it 
may prove a success, We espectally hope 
that the idea of purchase will be adhered to. 
The arguments against renting are most se- 
rious; it would be better to tolerate a little 
delay and secure a sure footing. 

). W. Nutter, East Bridgewater, Mass.—I 
inclose the subscription of W. Caldwell to the 
club house fund, also my own pledge to the 
same fund. Iam proud to claim that I am 
the original Henry George man in this town, 
and probably one of the first in this section of 
the state to read “Progress and Poverty.” 
Its principles were not new to me, as I had 
previously become a disciple of Herbert 
Spencer. Lam not alone here now. The con- 
verts are among the must intelligent citizens. 

The blank for intending subscribers will be 
found below, 


FOR A SINGLE TAX CLUB HOUSE. 


We, the undersigned, hereby agree to buy, 
wt ($1.00) one dollar apieece, the number of 
Tontine shares set opposite our respective 
names, and pay for the same at any time us 
soon as the minimum number of (5,000) five 
thousand shares be subseribed fur, 
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When filled out please forward to William: 


McCabe, 286 East Fourteenth street, New 


York city, 
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THE PETITION. 
Work of the Committee During the Week— 
An Address Showing the Progress Thus 

Far—Extracts From Letters. 

The Single tax enrollment committee has 
issued the following address: 

SInauk TAX ENROLLMENT COMMITTEE, 
G21 BROADWAY. 
New York, January 15, 1889. 

This committee was organized during the 
last week in November, and began work 
early in December by sending out blanlk peti- 
tions to all those enrolled on the list of voters 
who supported Cleveland and Thurman on 
the ground that any reduction of the tariff is 
a step townrd the transfer of all taxes to land 
values. Blanks and addresses were also sent 
to thuse subscribers of Tae STANDARD whose 
names did not appear on the old enrollment. 
Though but little more than a month has 
elapsed since the sending out of these peti- 
tions we have obtained a new enrollment that 
is already much larger than that secured by 
continuous work throughout the whole of the 
Jast campaign. 

The petition is purposely made broad 
enough to secure for it the signatures of 
all those who were willing to have the single 
tax question throughly considered. The 
result bas been that single tax men have 
everywhere gone actively to work, and in 
every portion of the country new interest 
bas been aroused. Many who never before 
gave any consideration to the question now 
manifest considerable interest, and = from 
workers in all of the states come declara- 
tions that the circulation of the petition has 
enabled them to approach men with argu- 
ments in behalf of our principles who could 
not bave been approached bat for the op- 
portunity thus offered. Probably never be- 
fore in the history of this movement has so 
much curiosity und interest concerning it 
been aroused, and never before have its advo- 
cates obtained so wide and favorable a 
hearing. 

The result has far exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations of this committee, and 
signatures have poured in five times as rap- 
idly as was at the beginnings expected. The 
committee concluded, after one week's ex- 
perience, that it would be impossible to ad- 
here to the plan of sending out blanks by mail 
to each new petitioner. Many of them are en- 
tirely unfamiliar with our doctrines, and it 
would have been a waste of money to ask 
their co-operation without previously pre- 
‘senting them with single tax literature. On 
the other hand, it is not the intention of the 
comnnittee to abandon the plan that worked 
so wellin preparing the previous enrollment. 
Many such blanks are of course wasted; but 
others fall into the hands of men who go 
actively to work to have them signed, and the 
services of the latter are cheaply obtained by 
the mere waste of blanks involved in sending 
vhem out to all, The committee has decided 
that iv will mail three tracts, relating re- 
spectively to the single tax, electoral reform 
and the tariff question, to each person who 
has signed the petition, and send with them 
the necessary blanks and circulars describing 
the committee’s work. All of this can be 
done at a cost no vreater than would be in- 
volved in sending out the blanks alone by 
letler postage. 

This committee sees in the rapid and wide 
spread development of its work the greatest 
opportunity yet afforded for carrying on an 
effective educational campaign in behalf of 
the single tax. There is no longer any doubt 
- that the petition will assume proportions that 
will command for it the serious attention of 
congress. The request is so reasonable that 
many not familiar with our doctrines have 
begun to actively circulate the petition, and 
tariff reform clubs desiring opportunity for 
activity have seized on this asa method that 
enables them to do some work toward awaken- 
ing public interest in the subject of taxation, 
We have already secured so great a lead in 
the new campaign against the protective 
monopolies that there is every probability 
that all of the voters arrayed against pro- 
tection may join in swelling the number of 
names sigued to our petition. Thereis practi- 
cally no limit to the number to be obtained 
except the mere cost of the work of sending 
out literature and petitions. This work ought 
not be cramped through any lack of funds, 
Never before was au opportunity presented 
to earnest advocates of single tax principles 
to make every dollar they can spare con- 
tribute so effectively toward the work of pro- 
paganda. The work is certain to be carried on, 
come What may, but the proportions it shall 
assume depend entirely, as was stated in the 
beginning, on the liberality and enthusiasm of 
the friends of the movement. 

This conmittee in examining its resources 
aud the extent of the opportunity opened to 
it has feltitsell called upon to consider the 
proposal to direct allot the efforts of single 
tux people toward concentrating work on 
New Jersey or some other single state. It 
seems tous that if this proposition means any- 
thing, it menuns that the very earnest and 
hopefal work now going on in all parts of this 
country shall be practically abundoned in 
order that the energics and the funds at the 
disposal of our friends shall all be coneen- 
trated in a single local effort, So long as this 
proposal is duder eonsideration this commit- 
tee feels that there is little if any probability 
that it cau obtain the funds and general co- 
operation so essential to achieving the highest 
possible syceess for the effort in which it is 
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enguged. Should the plan of concentrating 


all our efforts on one state be adopted, we 
fenr that the rapid and encouraging growth 
of interest in the single tax now manifest in 
every state and territory will be checked. 
This interest is now notably manifest in Min- 
nesotu, Michigan, Illinois, the Pacific states 
and in several of the southern states, where 
upto this time, we had gained no hearing 
whatever. 

Instead of looking about for some new and 
doubtful plan for pushing on our cause, this 
committee, which is constantly struggling to 
supply an ever increasing demand for single 
tux literature, thinks it would be well for 
single tax people everywhere to open their 
eyes to the fact that a great national work of 
propaganda is now making a progress more 
wide, general and hopeful than has ever be- 
fore been made, and concentrate all of their 
energies and contributions toward making 
this novement the great success that it may 
easily become. Wa. Te. CROASDALE, 

AvcustT LEwIs, 
Louis F. Post, 
READ GORDON, 
G. Str. J. LEAVENS. 


The following extracts from the letters re- 
ecived by the cominittee give expression to 


the opinions of active workers in the single 


tax movement in 
try: 

Will C. James, Newport, Ky.—“I am clad 
to sce the sentiment toward the concentra- 
tion of our efforts on New Jersey. [ think 
the idea the most practical yet suggested.” 


A. R. Wynn, Toledo, Ohio.—“T am afraid 
that those who are so anxious about New 
Jersey are losing sight of the moral side of 
the single tax question. The scheme, it seems 
to me, would only appeal to the fiscal side of 
the question, to those outside that state. 


rarious parts of the eoun- 


Now isthe time to be careful. The move- 
ment is going fast enough for healthy 
growth.” 


A. Campbell, Albany, N. Y.— “Men who 
lauched at me when [ approached them six 
months azo are now willing to argue the 
question, and though they disclaim all sym- 
pathy with Mr. George declare that a tax 
upon land values, irrespective of improve- 
ments, is just their idea of what a tax should 
be.” 


H. BR. Selleck, Elkton, Huron County, Mich. 
—''This is a new country—the burnt district of 
Michivan--—-but the land speculator is getting in 
his work, and it needs but little talking to make 
single tax men out of the settlers. If I had 
tracts to circulate IT could) do much good.” 


S. R. Howes, Northboro, Mass.—“The sin- 
gle tax will find a more ready acceptance 
here on account of the work dune by our tarilf 
reform club in the last campaign.” 

W. R. Hill, San Diego, Cal.—°Judge Ma- 
cuire is right as to New Jersey.” 

G. A. Lott, Memphis, Tenn.—"I am but a 
recent convert to the new theories of single 
taxation, consequently a novice, but have 
absorbed enough to convince me of the fact 
that it is the right thing; and I verily believe 
it to be the only channel left: for the preven- 
tion of a dire calamity befalling this our be- 
loved country.” 

C. W. Alexander, Jacksonville, Ill.—“What 
we need in this state is a better organization. 
I think we can attain our end more surely by 
supporting men of either leading party who 
have seen the cat, than by separate political 
organization. The first work we have to do 
is to pass election Jaws based on the Austra- 
lian system.” 

Robert Baker, Albany, N. Y., writes fre- 
quently, and his letters generally say, “Here 
are & hundred more.” He has sentiu consider- 
ably more than 700 petitions, and, though 
threatening to take a rest, is still busy at 
work. A few men like him in every city would 
give usa million names, 

H. Martin Williams, St. Louis, Mo., is at 
Jefferson City working like a beaver for the 
passage of the new ballot reform bill, which 
he says will go through with a whirl. He sends 
ina Jarge number of petitions signed by mem- 
bers of the Missouri legislature. 

E. W. Barber, Jackson, Mich., thinks that 
the practical effect upon the farmer of ground 
rent taxation needs elucidation and he says, 
“Whatever will lead to discussion of our 
present iniquitous system of taxation --for dis- 
cussion must precede change—I am ia favor 
of, I therefore sign the petition.” 

Dr. H. A. Hibbard, Hermann, Me., sends in 
alist that iucludes the names of eight: mer- 
chants, three farmers, one manufacturer, one 
teacher, two laborers, one mechanic, one con- 
tractor, one lawyer and one dentist. He says: 
CH. Martin Williams is doing good work in 
this state.” 

F.S. Arnold, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—'‘Now 
that the election is over people will look more 
ealmly at the great question of the day, and 
I find missionary labor far easier at present 
than in the heat of theconflict. Men listen to 
us because they know that whatever we do 
ean have no immediate effect and they there- 
fure are ready to consider calmly any propo- 
sition.” 

H, O. Stevenson, Lompoc, Santa Barbara 
county, Cal—“If there is any state in the 
union that needs reform it is California. 
Speculation has brought Jand to a value that 
prevents its purchase by people who would 
use it, Ll cannot see how the single tax move- 
ment can fail to aceomplish the desired re- 
sult, and |] think the plan of sending out 


blank petitions to readers of Tam STANDARD 
and others is the wisest way of getting the 
people to read and reason for themselves.” 


Alfred Smith, New Haven, Conn.—“It seems 
to ine that we ought to impress all free 
traders who are trying to secure votes and 
arouse the enthusiasm of the workingmen in 
behalf of their policy, with the fact that they 
will make no appreciable headway until they 
include the single tax in their programme.” 

O.S. Long, Los Angeles, Cal. — “Times are 
dull here owing to the reaction in the real es- 
tate craze that ran its course several mouths 
ago. Some of the peuple are beginning to see 
the curse of land speculation, now that lots 
which sold for thousands one year ago can be 
bought for half the money. This country is 
overloaded with poor people aud there is) ho 
farm Jand to be hud except at outrageous 
figures; consequently tramps abound but they 
are at least blessed with a mild climate.” 

J. Thos. Dunn, Portsmouth, Va.--“Up to 
1SS9 there have only been three single tax men 
in this city but L now send you six petitions 
signed and can send you many more Tam 
sure this is the best plan that could bive been 
adopted.” 

Rev. R. Heber Newton, Garden City, L. L— 
‘JT sign the inclosed slip and return it to you 
very glad:y. Ido not sigu it as committing 
myself to my honored friend Mr. George’s 
theory, concerning which I have never 
reached such a conviction as would warrant 
me in identifying myself with this movement. 
Isign it as an expression of my conviction 
that there is a great truth in his theory, 


though to my mind it is not (he truth 
which it is to him and those who follow 


him so loyally. Tam now, as I oalways have 
been, earnestly desirous that the subject of 
land reform should be effectively raised and 
thoroughly vindicated. Lam not euough of 
an economist to see my way through the in- 
tricacies of the question of taxation so as to 
be satistied about the working of the single 
tax, but Lam so far dissatisfied with our pres- 
ent chaotic system of taxation that T should 
be devoutly glad to have any thorough-coing 
investigation of the subject.” 


James R. Angier, Akron, Obio.—“Every in- 
telligent democrat that Io have approached 
has signed with alacrity, while the republi- 
cans will have nothing to do with it. This 
shows that our cause is becoming well enough 
known among the masses for them to under- 
stand our position on the one great question 
of uational taxation that now occupies the 
minds of the people.” 


S. S. Polley, Holyoke, Mass.— The peti- 
tions give me a guod opportunity to talk 
single tax.” 


B.S. Adams, North Adams, Mass.— This 
is my first of ten days vacation and I send the 
inclosed blanks as the result. I was not look- 
ing for single tax men either.” 

Thomas F. Hert, Linn Creek, Mo.—"L find 
nine out of ten are Willicg if not anxious to 
havea congressional investigation and dis- 
cussion of the single tax doctrine. I> shall 
make a trip through Monitou county soon and 
intend to serenade every camp on the way 
with free trade and single tax music. In this 
community during the past two months our 
cause hasmade greater progress than in al! 
the time before.” 


Edgar Farnell, Pawtucket, R. L—“I find 
that almost any tariff for revenue democrat 
will sign the petition without asking many 
questions. A few protectionists sign, saying 
that an inquiry will do no harm, even if it 
does no good.” 

M. A. Williatns, Kitusas City, Mo.— Al- 
though Tam sixty-seven years old, I expect to 
live to see our principles triumph. 


William Cannoo, Murrayville, MlL— “More 
democrats than republicans sign the petition, 
but there isa respectable proportion of the 
latter. One of them, chairman of this -re- 
cinct during the late canvass, openly decures 
that if the demvcrats had come out squarely 
for the single tax he would have voted with 
them.” 


F. W. Croake, recording and corresponding 
secretury of the Albany (N. Y.) workingmen’s 
association,—“My experience in petting sig- 
natures has satisfied me of the wisdom of the 
step, for the petition supplies what I have 
often felt the need of, namely, a direct and 
tangible reason for introducing the subjeet of 
the single tux, and one that) holds the atten- 
tion of unbelievers even more elosely than 
of others.” 


George M, Craig, Los Angeles, Cal— The 
exorbitant taxes and rents here are opening 
the eves of the public to the evils of the 
present systern of taxation.” 

Edward Willian, Corning, N, Ye~—Bhe 
Wadsworth estate in Livingston eounty is an 
iinmense traet af the finest land, It is let to 
farmersat good rents, but net anacre of it 
ean be bought nora tree on it be felled. I 
um told thatthe original Wadsworth got the 
Whole tract for a white pony, but his sous 
underandsons Jive like princes on the prad- 
vets of the farmers? work.” 


Joun Hennessey, Sprinufield, UL— TD flnd 
no diffleulty in: securing signatures, and be- 
lieve that a systematic canvass will vive us at 
least 400 names bere.” 

T. & Cumming, Gardner, UL---"L am. re- 
eeiving the signatures of some of the most 
influential meu in cur peishberhood.” 


4. A. Vaugh, Bulfalo, N.¥.— Mast of the 
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tem of taxation. One of them was u pro- 
tecvionist until he read Mr, George’s works 
sinee the late election.” 


Thomas Blackmore, Akron, Ohio. — This 
makes 49 forme. Send me 300 more, for our 
people are beginning to get worked up, and 
Lean get all the petitions signed.” 


Lee Meriweather, St. Louis, Mo.—‘Single 
taxers here are alive. Some of our lodges of 
the Knights of Labor are beeoming enthusias- 
tie George men and discuss the single tax in 
their loeal assemblies. Next month Harper 
& Bros. will publish my new book, ‘The 
Tramp at Home.’ You will tind therein some 
illustrations of the private monopoly of land 
in the Sandwich Ishunds and clsewhere.” 


William Spalding, Chieago.—“T flnd many, 
Imay say many bundreds, who are looking 
for the light and not knowing where to look. 
THe STANDARD has a general mission in point- 
ine the way. The promise of the day when 
the light may shine on allis very bright. 


Dr. Leyersou’s Lecture. 


Dr. Montague R. Leverson’s lecture on the 
Science of Legistition, in the big hali of Coo- 
per union, on Saturday evening last, was a 
complete suecess. There was a good. sized 
and very intelligent audience present, which, 
when the lecturer had reached the limit of the / 
time set. by the rules ander which these lee- 
tures are viven, demanded that he continus, 
and sat for half an hour longer, following 
every word with deep interest. 

The lecturer very aptly defined the science 
of legislation as the science that teaches what 
law ought to be—a science, the first prin- 
ciples of which our lezislators and legal ex- 
pounders appear to have absolutely no Knowl- 
edge. Take ten thousand average men and 
not more than ten would be found to have 
woything like a clear onderstandivge of prin- 
ciples underlying the making of Jaws, yet 
nearly allon an hour’s notice would be pre- 
pared to step into a law making office. 


Jeremy Benthatn was, the lecturer said, 
the creat modera master of the science. His 


writings showed that he had solved all the 
ereat problems of lecislation which had 
since come up for solution, and it was well 
known that Jefferson, while minister to 
Franee, had several times crossed the chan- 
nel to visit and consult with the “sage of 
QJueen’s square” on deep qhestions of political 
philosophy. 

As an instance of what science of legisla- 
tion had disclosed to us the lecturer pointed 
to proportional representation, the importance 
of which lay in the fact that a minority, no 
mitter how small, need not go unbeard, but 
might have its full representation in a legisla- 
tive or consulting body. 

Had lawyers a real knowledge of the fune- 
tions of law they would not tolerate our 
methods of legal procedure unless moved by 
selfish motives. As an instance of what could 
be done in simplifying things Dr. Leverson re- 
lated how, as amember of the lecislature of 
the state of California about ten years ago, he 
had introduced aw bill containing a new code 
covering the whole field of legal proced- 
ure. The code in’ use was patterned: 
after the New York code, which con- 
sisted — of over 3,330 clauses, some 
of which were made up of twenty sections. 
The bill which he had introduced, and which 
had been pronounced by competent authori- 
ties to be in every way adequate, called for a 
code of less than two bundred seetions. The bill, 
he said, was kilfed soon after its birth by the 
lawyers, Who saw a menace to themselves 
behind the facetious tithe of the bill, which 
was “a billto abolish lawyers,” 

Dr. Leverson has agreed to 


) repeat the 
lecture this winter before other 


bodies, due 


Sixus ofthe Timen, 


LYNN, Mass., Jan. 6—Our cause is growing 
in this vicinity. The newspapers of Lyon and 
Boston are much more ready to give space to 


The Boston 
Herald veprinted all Henry George said in 
Tue STANDARD uvbout the Irsh mackerel] 
fishery, and Isend you aw clipping from the 
sume paper of December 24, which is more 
sienifleant stil. 

Professor Garland of Boston spoke here 
Friday night before the Jefferson club, a local 
democratic association, His speech was a 
rouser, aud after it Twas kept busy for three- 
quarters of an hour or so answering eager 
questions from the members and explaining. 

THEODORE DP. PERKINS, 


The Chicago ‘* Times" Seon the Cat. 

Chicago Tinwes, January th 

~The aldermen are cudgeling their brains to 
find some way to tax the insurance companies 
relatively as much as merchants ure assessed 
on their stocks of goods, Lf it were an offense 
wealnst suciety to sell dry goods or to insure 
them there might be some reason in’ the 
proposition, provided the tax could not be 
shifted on to the consumer in increased prices 
for the goods or insurance. Bub both being 
th the nature of a benetit to the community ib 
would seem to be a good phan to avoid taxing 
wll Kinds of business, Uf the city: had nob 
foolishly sold nearly all the land it oace had 
from Madison to ‘Twelfth street und from 
MSlute to Halsted street its estimated revenues 
wonld now be something like §05,000,000 per 
anual There would ave been wa need fer 
Inunicipal taxes ab ull, and the people now 
living iu that section would uot) be paying 
aby more rent Lian they do now, Wise pub 
ligists should strive tou tax opportunities, not 


signers are dissatistied with the present sys: | industries, 
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“THE PLAN TO INVADE NEW JERSEY. 


The proposition of Judge Maguire, that 
sinule tax men concentrate their whole 
streneth on New Jersey, continues to be dis- 
cussed. Here are as many letters as we have. 
space for this week: 

If We Muse Invade Then Let Us Invade 
; Dakotn. 


KALAMAZ00, Mich., Jan. %—It seems to me 
that the most effectual plan of catnpaign for 
anarmy practically unorganized, as we are 
and must be for some time to vome, is for ench 
one individually to do what he ean iu his own 
particular locality to spread the light. Such 
Work will not show much on the surface for a 
long time, but at length, when the “whole 
luinp is leavened,” its effect will result in a 
sudden and splendid) victcry. This [also 
think best for the reason that quiet work does 
tot so soon alarm an enemy and put then ou 
their guard, Thus we shall take them = par- 
tinlly, at least, by surprise. 

But if the war of invasion shall be under- 
taken, it seems to me that Dakota is alto- 
wether the best point of attack, for there are 
two state constitutions soon to be made, and 
it will always be found easier to form a con- 
stitution aright than to re-form one. Besides, 
if these new states, after the agitation now 
being earried on there, come in under the old 
models, iv will, in a manner, set the seal of 
their disapproval upon the single tax. This 
we should by all means prevent, if possible. 
The west also, L think, is more inclined to be 
progressive and radical than the effete” 
east. N. G. LESiig. 

Prefers Dakota. 

Brookiyn, N. Y.—It appears to me that 
the territory of Dakota offers a much more 
promising field for our concentrated efforts 
than the state of New Jersey, or perhaps 
than any other state or territory. The peo- 
ple of Dakota are a progressive, wide awake 
class, or they never would have pushed out 
Into that new and undeveloped section. They 
arealert to grasp a political situation or ad- 
vance a cause which they may consider good, 
Nowhere is the injustice of the speculative 
holding of land or the oppression of greedy 
monopolies nore Keenly felt than there. The 
men who have emigrated there from other 
states, and have done practically all tomake 
the northwest what it is, can stand upon their 
single quarter or half section, and looking 
about them see a dozen other quarter sec- 
tions held by people, very many of whom 
have never even seen the land they own, 
Neighbors are a mile or two or three apart, 
because some one in Michigan, or New York, 
or England, or elsewhere owns the sections 
between them, and is waiting for the indus- 
trious pioneer to give the land a handsome 
tnarket value. 

We would find there no such strong wire 
pulling political organizations as would con- 
front us anywhere in the east. There would 
be no such organization of capital locally to 
coutend with, and the money of outsiders 
materially interested in defeating any such 
plan could not be successfully employed. 

Ropert 8. DOUBLEDAY. 


They Have More Time tor Reading Out 
Mi ecet. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Among the opinions ex- 
pressed Mr. F. 8. Lewis’s comes nearest to 
mine, Let us tackle some one of the new 
states where population is not so dense and 
Where people are more apttoread. Ihave 
found one great difficulty in getting people to 
read here in the east is that they are con- 
tinually in search of amusements, and won't 
give time enough to these questions; but out 
west on the farms, where reading material is 
net so plenty and amusements are scarce, the 
people will take all we can give them. 

J.C. ROsHirt. 


Doesn’t Want to Conceutrate Anywhere. 


New York.—A great many of your readers 
seem to be very enthusiastic about Judge Ma- 
guire’s surgestion to invade New Jersey. I 
for one am opposed to the idea, because ex- 
perience teaches me that a body of men hav- 
ing such aims as we have should not act inde- 
pendently in pohtics. T rather believe in sup- 
porting that one of the two political parties 
that goes but a little way in our direction, 
and in the meantime we must do all we can to 
feb people educated, so that they may at 
least Know that we are not socialists, but that 
all we wantisa change in our laws of tax- 
ution, so that the burden wiil fall with more 
equity on all the people. What I do believe 
will greatly strengthen our cause is the single 
tux club house, for what we need in this large 
city isa home, and [hope that the next issue 
of THE STANDARD Will inform ine that we will 
shortly getone, | M, BETTINER. 

tet Us Wait Till Some State Calls Us, 


ParkeEerspuns, W. Va.—I think Mr. George 
has pointed the way in which we should go, 
His practical suggestion that we should wait 
until called upon by some state fits the case 
like a glove, 

Let the central committee of each state 
prepare a statement showing to what extent 
their respective stutes are organized, what 
advantages they possess in the shape of con- 
stitutional laws, facilities for reaching the 
people, ete, ete, Let these statements be 
subinitted to a committee, who shall choose 
that state which they may think best suited 
for our purpose, 

The committee of the state chosen can then 
orgunize, map out the work to be done and 
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sal] for aid. 
will {nll upon deaf ears. The call to arms 
has gone forth, and there are thousands of 
bushwhackers fighting nloneand unaided who 


only wait the bugle call to rally to the stand- 


ard. W. A. PireLes. 


Wants a Commitcee to Consider Which 
Sinte Will be Beast. 

Moning, Ala.—Recarding the concentration 
upon one state, Lam of the opinion that it 
would be a good idea for a committee to look 
into the constitutions and laws of the various 
states, aud the monopolistic interests; in fact 
to take into careful consideration the features 
not only of opposition but of aid te our suc- 
cess) Whatever state may be decided upon 
by the united wisdom of all, Lam thoroughly 
in faver of making the start, and then no ‘fet 
up” until we “get there.” Ii, Q. NORTON, 


To Fight From a Center. 


COMANCHE, Texas.—Nothing sueceeds like 
suzcess. ‘To invade! New Jersey with the 
combined force of single tax men is to fight 
from acenter, thereby securing the greatest 
possible advantage, J. A. TANNEMILL, 
Waots to Concentrate and Will Give a Dol- 

lara Month. 

SoutnH BETHLEHEM, Pa.—By all means con- 
centrate on one state. I will pledge myself 
for one dollar a month for one year toward 
the expenses of such «a campaign. 

H. L. BACHMAN. 


Tench the People to Think and Leave the 
Rest to Time. 


Mich.—I think it prema- 
the single state theory, 
as favored by Judge Maguire, or the 
attack upon classes, as sugyested by 
Mr. McCready. Give us educational work. 
Teach the people to think and reason and 
leave the rest to time. And while we are dif- 
fusing light and knowledge upon this question 
of taxation let us not forget that other moun- 
tain of sin—the purchasable vote. An honest 
ballot and a fair count is a prerequisite to an 
intelligent vote. Most of our state legisla- 
tures are now convening, and it is a good 
time to getin our work, Give our lawmakers 
something todo. Peg them—inake them des- 
perate with importunities to place bindiny 
safeguards around our elections, This is not 
the work of any particular party and should 
not breed antagonism. All good men, no 
matter what their party affiliation, will ap- 
prove such measures. With a fair ballot and 
an honest count supplemented by the mission- 
ary efforts of THE STANDARD and its friends, 
it will indeed go hard if we do not in good 
time realize in the way of tariff reform ail 
that the most sanguine and exacting could 
desire. W. W. CoLrax. 


WYANDOTTE, 
ture to discuss 


Wants to @npture the Old Bay Stnte. 


BATH-ON-THE-Hupson, N. Y.—I heartily 
agree with the sound reasons presented 
against New Jersey by W. T. Loper, and I be- 
lieve that Massachusetts is the best state to 
begin with, for the adoption of the weekly 
payment law and the Australian system, as 
well as the advance toward woman suffrage, 
show conclusively that itis the easiest state 
in the Union to adopt any radical reform, in 
that monopolies have not the iron grip on 
the masses they have in New Jersey. With 
the secret ballot in Massachusetts, I believe 
we couldaccomplish more in one year than 
in corporation ridden New Jersey inten, and 
if those who have so readily advocated New 
Jersey will carefully study the weighty rea- 
sons of Mr. Loper they will turn their faces 
toward the “old Bay state.” 

MATTHEW KIrsci. 


A Good Word From the Cotton Country. 


Mosite, Ala.—It is some time since I have 
‘lifted up my voice” in your paper, but “cir- 
cumstances over which we have no control” 
interposed. But now T am once more at my 
post, and I shall work harder than ever. 

Tinclose a cutting from the Mobile Register, 
which shows that the people here are aroused 
to the necessity of ballot reform. This paper 
less than one year ago published a very bitter 
article, aimed at a few men who tnet in econ- 
vention at Montgomery and advocated the 
adoption of the Australian system of voting 
and the single tax. This demonstrates that. 
an understanding of or aims is all that is 
necessary to allay opposition, I say now, as 
Tsaid last March, “he who has not the pa- 
tience and courage to wait until time will 
show him to be right has no business to as- 
sume the position of teacher.” There is nota 
day when some man does not come to me for 
information or reading matter upon these 
questions, and while they do not publicly 
avow their views, they assent to the justice 
of the remedy proposed, Allowing that time 
is a necessary element in thought, as 
Mr. George says, Lhope to see the first rel 
success Within five years. KB. Q. Norton, 


An Acknowledgment From an Unexpected 
Quarter, 
Springteld, Mass,, Republican. 

Henry George's land tax movement is cer- 
tainly not losing ground in this country any 
more than in Kaglanad, if one can judce of the 
outward evidences of growth. Tle bas sue- 
ceeded in the last few months in gathering to 
bis stundard several strong advocates of the 
system, and any number of “single tax” clubs 
and other propagandist organizations have 
very recently sprung up all over the country, 
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And be not afraid that the eall 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 

The following list contains the names and 

addresses of men active in the single taux 

eause in their respective localities, with whom 

those wishing to join in the tmnovement may 
communicate: 


Akron O—Jas R Angier, 100 Alivn street. 

Albany, N Y—Robert Baker, 178 Madison avenue; J C 
Roshirt, 22 Third avenue, or dames J Mahoney, seetre: 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and Thurinan ‘elub, 25 
Myrtle avenue, 

Alhambra, Mon ‘Per—]W 1h Rrokaw. 

Altoona, Pa—Joseph Sharp, jr, secretary Single tax 
club, 411 ‘Tenth street; Albert G Ronzee, 924 First 
avenue. 

Autsterdam, N Y—Tfarvey Boots. 

Anneosthiy, D C—Carroll WoSmish, office Ameostin tea 
company, Harrison and Monroe streets, : 

Anaheim, Cal—Jimes 1 Hassett. 

Anton Chico, N M—Lewis ‘F Granstam,. 

Ashtabula, Ohlo—A D Strong. 

Athinta, Gai—doln C Reed of Reed & Bishop, attor- 
neys, 28 Wall street, 

Auburn, Me—F W Beals. secretary Single tax ehib, 

Augusta, Ga—L A Sehimidt, 525 Lincoln street. 

Avon. N Y=Homer Sabin. ‘ 

Ballston Spa, N Y—Richard Feeney, 63 Milton avenue 

Baltimore, Md—Joho W Joues, see Sinele tax league of 
Maurylind, (5 N Bond street; Joho Salmon, Pres flenry 
George club, di N Eutaw streets Dr Wm N- HU, 1433 
Ib Baltimore street, 

Rayside, Long tsrund, N Y—Antonlo M Molina, 

Braceville, Ll—-William Matthews, secretary Tarltf re: 
form club. 

Braudlford, Pa—J C De Forest, secretary Land and Libor 
club, 26 Newell place. 

Ringhampton, N YK W Diundon, 33 Maiden lane, 

Boston, Mass—EdwiteM White, 2u8 Main street, Charies- 
tou; J RR Roche, 2 Converse avenue, Maldeos; Hamlio 
Garland, Chairman Sinele tax league, daumiden Phin 

Brooklyn, N YJ Hickling, 4t Sidney place, president 
Single tux club. 

ga oe he lowa—dames Love, bookseller, or Richard 
Spencer, 

Burlington, Vt—Charles No Moniuhan, elgar manufact- 
urer 

Cambndgeport, Mass—Wm Ford, 116 Norfolk strect, 
seeretary Single tax organization, 

Canisteo, N Y—-H W Johnson, PO box 263. 

Canon City, Col-Frank P Blike, MD. 

Ns O-S J Harmount, M DP, president: single tax 
vib, 

Cape May City—Win Porter, box 37. 

Chamberlain, Dak—James Brown, 

Charles Citv, lowa—Irving W Smith, MD, ofce oppo- 
site: Unton house. 

Chicago, [t—Frank Pearson, secretary Land and labor 
club No 1,435 La Sale street. 

Cineinnatl Ow-Dr David De Beek, 189 West Ninth 
street; Jones’s news and stationery store, 272 Vine 
street; headquarters Single tax elub, Ws Vine street. 

Clanton, Ala—O M Mastin or Alex G Dake, 

Cleveland, O—Frank L. Carter, 153 Chestnut street. 

Clinton, [nd—L O Bishop, editor Argus. 

Cotoces N Y—d S Crane. 

Columbus, O—Kd ward 
street. 

Cornwall, Cal~Jety A Batley. 

Cramer Hill, Camden county, N J—Chas P Johnston. 

Danbury, Conh—Sam A Main, 3& Smith street, 

Dayton, O—W W Kile, 33 E Fifth street; J G@ Gallowas, 
263 Samuel street. 

Denver, Col—Charlies G Buck, chairman State execu- 
tive committees National tax reform assoeuition, new 
Triteh block. 

Des Motnes, lowa—L J Kasson, president Single tax 
club; dohn W King, secretary. | 

Detrott, Mivwh—Jd KO Finehart, 45 Waterloo street; J F 
Duncan, 279 Third street, secretary Tax reform as 
socmitions SG Howe, 644 Mth av. 

Diamond springs, Eldorado county, Cal—J Vo Lanston. 

Dunkirk, N Y¥—Francis Lake. 

East Cambridge, Mass—J F Harrington, St John’s Lit- 
erary Institute, 

Fast Northport, Long island, N YJ K Rudyard. 

East Rindge, N H—Edward Jewett 

Elizabeth, N J—Benjamin Urner 

Elmira. N Y—Willham Bergman, 712 East Market street. 

Englewood, I—W B Steers, 

Fitebbury, Mass—« a Terry. 

Farmington, towa—k. W. Kock welL 

Gardner, JI—T S Cummine. 

Glen Cove, Long tstund, N ¥~Herbert Loromer. 

Glens Falls, N Y¥-—John HL Quinkun, 

Gloversville, N Y—Wm € Wood, MD. 

Grind View-on-the-Hudson, N ¥Y—Heury L Hinton. 

Harrison, Tex—l J MeCollum, 

Hartington, Neb—J H Feller. 

Haverhill, Mass—Arthur F Brock, 

Helena, Mont—Judge J M Clements, 

Horne. isville, N ¥~—George Ho Van Winkle, 

Hot Springs, Ark—W Albert Chapman, 

Hoosick Falls, N Y--F S Hammond. 

Houston, Tex—if FE Ring, corporation attorney, 

Hutchinson, Kas—J G@ Malcolm, M Db. 

Liou. N ¥—George Smith, FO box 502% 

Indianapons, tnd—Hermin Kuebn. 4 Talbot block; or 
I, P Custer, member of Singie tax club, 

Ithaca, N Y—C © Platt, druggist, 75 East State street 

Janvier, N JI-8 B Walsh. 

Jersev City, N J—dosepn Dina Miller, secretary dud. 
son county Single tax lesigue, $6 Fee avenue, 

Kansas City, Mo—Chas EF Reid, 2,023 Woodland aventte. 

Keithsturgh, HI—M MeDonald. 

Kingston, N Y—Theodore M Romevn. 

Lansingburgh, N Y—James McMann, 2l Kighteenth st. 

Lonsdale, R l—Dr L. F. Garvin. 

Lewiston, Me—F_ PD Lyford, 3 Cottage street. 

Lexington, Ky—Jiames Brewin 

London, England--~William Saunders, 177 Palace Cham- 
bers, Westminster, 

Los Angeles, Cal—W H Dooge, W North Alameda street; 
W A Cole, 149 South Hill; or A Vinette, PO St tion bk, 

Lowell, Mass—Heury Robertson, 5 Metealf bluek, Kid- 
der street, 

Lynchburg, Va—Thos Williamson, cor Fifth and Church 
streets, 

Lyun, Mass—Theodore P Perkins, 14 South Common 
strect. 

Madison, Dak--E Ho Evenson. 

Mahanoy City, Pa—J N Becker, president Free trade 
elubs Robert Richardson. secretary, 

Manistee, Mich—Albert Walkley or WOR Hall : 

Marlboro, Mass—Geo A FE Revuolds, 

Marlborough, N ¥—C H Baildon. ; 

Mart, Tex—d L Caldwell, chairmiun Ninth congressional 
district organizer. 

Marysville, Mont—sS F Ralston, Sr. 

Massillon, O~Samuel T Wright, 68 West Main street. 

Mauritius, Indian Ocean—Robert A Rohan, 8 Pump 
street, Port Louis, 

Memphis, Tenn-K G@ Brown, secretary Tariff reform 
club, 59 Madison street, 

Middletown, Conn—John G Hopkins, P O box 580, 

Middletown, N Y—Chas Ho Fuller, PO box 115 

Mitwaukee, Wis—Peter MeGill, M7 Fourth street, 

Minneapolis, Minn—C J Buell, president Single tax 
league, 402 W Franklin avenue; BE, E, Ryder, secre- 
tary. 

Motile, Ala—E Q Norton, 23 South Royal strect, 

Mt Pleusant, lowa-A O Piteher, MD. 

Mt Vernon, N Y—Richard Welton, 

peniina ville, William Camin, presiaent Democratic 
club, 

Nashville, Tenn—P H Carroll, 235 N UWigh street, secre 
tary American land league, 

Neponset, Mass—Q A Lothrop, member Heury George 
club, 43 Walnut street, 

Newark, N J-Vev Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Oriental 
street, 

Newburg. N Y¥—-DJ MeKay, secretary Single tax club, 
238 Broadway, 

Newburyport, Mass--Win R Whithore, seeretary Mer 
rinniecassemblty, Herald oftlee. 

Newporp, Ky—Joseph LSehiacer, secretary Single tax 
league, M7 Southgate street; Will C dames, 89 Taylor 
street, 

New Westminster, Brit Col—Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax reforiy assochitlon, 

Norfalk, Va—Edward Ko Robertson, secretary Alphie 
club, Miurine bank. 

North Sprirgticld, MoK P Alexander, 18% North 
Boonville street, 

Oberlin, OmKdw B Haskell. 

Olenu, N ¥~-George Ball, pres Single tax vassociation 
fimothy Horan, see, 85 Rallroud street, 

Omaha, Neb—Jobln E Emoblen, §%2 Virginia avenue, 

SERN Dak~—R OH Garkind, member Tax reform asso: 
elation. 

Passe, N J—J J Barnard, PO box 181, 

Paterson, N J-E W Nellis, Chitiroan Passaie county 
Single tux Clevehundgeumpaign committee, 89 North 
Miah street, 

Parkersburz, W Va—W J Boveman, member of Single 
tax league, 

Pawtucket, K I—Ed ward Barker, 8 Gooding otrent, 

Peoria, Ll-Jd W Avery, : 

Phiadelphia, Pa—Waian Jo Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or AohE. Stephenson, 314 Chestnut street, secremiry 
Henry George club, ; 

Piermont, NS Y~—Charles KR Hood, PO box 13, 

Pittsburg, Pa-Mark F Koverts. 1727 Carey alley, 

Portland, Ove—S B Riggen, 43 Stark street, dames P 
Kobler, 184 Grand street, or ROH ‘Thompsan, 

Poughkeepsie, N Y¥—William C Albro, 


Hyneman, 8481-2 South High 
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Providence--lY I—Robert Grieve, 82 Sutton streeti 
Dr au Barker, pres. Rhode Isliund single taux asso 
elton, 

Pulaski, N Y—C V Harbottic, 

Kavenswood, lH—W H Van Ornum, 

Reading Pa—Chas 8 Prizer, 1013 Penn street; Charles 
Corkhill, 261 Penn strect. - 

Richmond, Iml—D Quigley, 105 South Third street. 

Ridgeway, N Y—DC Sulllvan, 

liver Falls, Wis—Georze H Bates. 

Rochester, N Y—Charies Avril, 7 Morrill street. 

Roselle, N J~—Read Gordon, 

Ruthund, ¥t—T H Brown, 11 Cherry street. 

San Francisco, Cal—Judge James G Maguire, Superior 
court. 

Sin Luts Goispa, Cal— Mrs Frances M Miine, 

Seattle. Wash Ter— i Po Morrow, 

Seneca Falls, N Y¥~Wtm H Adkinson, P 0 box 56. 

Sharon, Conn—Ad Bost wick, bbrnarian Singte tax elub, 

Shenandoah, Pa—dAlorris Marsh, president Single tax 
chub; Thos Potts, secretary, 

Southboro, Mass—8 H Howes, 

South Gaston, N C—W LM Perkins, 

Sparrow Bush, Orange county, N Y--C L Dedrick, 
pein Progressive assockition; John Sheehan, sec 
retary, 


Spirit Lake, Iowa—J W Schrimpf, secretary Tariff re.’ 


form club, 

Springield, Mo—H A W Juneman, 665 Nichols street. 

St. Louis, Mo—Geo S Bonnell, president Single tax 
sengue, 16% Letingwell avenue; Sidney A Rendl, see 
retary, 1108 Olive street, 

Stockton, Cal—D A Learned, 

Syracuse, N Y—CharlesS Uopkins, 9 Seymour street; 
HOR Perry, 149 South Clinton street; or F A Paul, 4 
Walton street; or James K MeGuire, secretary Single 
tax club, 59 Greene street. 

Torunto, Can—W A Doucliss, president anti-poverty 

Tieoma, Wash Ter FOC Clarke, [308 st. 
society, 218 Wellesly street, 

Trentou, N JI-H R Mathews, 9 Howell street. 

Troy, N Y—B B Martis. 

Tuckahoe, N Y—Albert O Young. 

Unionville, Conn—John MeAulitfe, . 

Utica, N Y—Thi mas Sweeney, 136 Elizabeth street, or 
Dantel M Buckley, grocer, south west corner First and 
Catharine, 

Vincennes, Ind—Hon Samuel W Wiliuums, rooms 2 and 
Opera block, 

Waco, Tex—Frauk Grady, lawyer, 163 south dth street 

Waketield, R1—David) Harrower, 

Washington, D C—Dr. Willlam Geddes, 221 E street, N 
W, secretary anti-poverty society. 

Weatherford, Tex—Wiliam M Buell. 

West New Brighton, Staten Isiauad, N YA B Stoddard. 

Whitestone, Long Island, N Y~George Harnwell. 

Whitman, Mass—C P Bolin, cigar store; Thos Douglass, 
president Single tax league, 

Wilmington, bel—Geo W Kreer, 117 West Ninth street 

Woodstock, Lima W Curritis, 

Worcester, Mass.—E K Page, Lake View. 

Yonkers, N Y~—Joseph Sutherhand, 

Youngstown, O— Billy Radeliffe, Radelitfe house. ; 

Zanesville, Ohiv—W H Longhead, 27 Van Buren street 





A Single Tax Picture. 


St. Lovis, Mo., Jan. 6.—I saw to-day a 
sketch for a picture which Mr. John H. Fry, 
the artist, has in contemplation; and as the 
sketch alone has already attracted attention, 
and brought out something more than passing 
comment in art circles here, I send you a 
description of it. Mr. Fry is a painstaking, 
“honest” artist; IGon't know whether artists 
ever deserbe a picture as “honest,” but that’s 
the word which comes to my lips when L look 
atone of Fry’s pictures. He is a teacher in 
the art department of Washington univer- 
sity, and his fame as an artist is not by any 
means confined to the corporate limits of St. 
Louis, but the picture tells the sort of man 
the artistis a good deal better than I can 
tell it. It wouldu’t be a good picture if it did 
bot. 

He presented his sketch to the artists’ 
euild for criticism the other day, and this is 
what they saw: 

A little brown farm house ona rise in the 
prairie, a rough picket fence protecting the 
door yard from the road: the gate is held 
open by aman with a rifle on his shoulder; 
near by stands anotherarmed man, while a 
third is carrying out the farmer’s household 
foods aud piling them up around the feet of 
that free American citizen, who stands in a 
state of daze as he watches the proceedings 
which make him homeless. He is not a hag: 
card, ill fed “agricultural iaborer.” He is an 
Anierican farmer, six feet tall, straight as an 
Indian, with broad shoulders and bronzed 
fuce; the sort of man one sees at county 
fairs, examining uew agricultural imple- 
ments with curious, intelligent eyes, or strok- 
ine the sleck sides of a prize ox. By his side 
sits his pleasant faced wife nursing a baby. 
His left hand rests on the golden curls of a 
bright faced daughter of ten years or there- 
abouts. 

He is evidently a patriotic farmer, for 
among his belongings the evictors have found 
an American flag—perhaps he had just 
brought it home to celebrate the triumph of 
Harrison and protection, And he is also a 
God fearing farmer, for the family bible lies 
on the flag—the little girl’s name is inscribed 
there, 1 suppose, and the baby’s name, and 
the date of bis marriage to the pleasant faced 
womun by his side. 

The dazed farmer watches the deputy sher- 
ifs who throw out his foods so unceremoni- 
ously, While a big fat hog grunts his curious 
way out of amud hole in th road and sniffs 
at the bible, with his fore feet on the flag, 

bey calls it San Towa eviction,” and a clip- 
ping from THE STANDARD, describing the Des 
Moines river evictions, is pasted on the mar- 
vin of the sketch, 

One of the artists who saw the picture said: 
‘ook here, Fry! that’s irreverent, you know 
—that pig sniftiug the bible on the flag. You 
oucht uot to do that.” 

“Pin not irreverent,” said Fry. “Its the 
landlord who's irreverent, not the artist.” 

When the picture is complete we will try 
und persuade Mr, Fry to send it to your single 
tax ¢lub house for exhibition, 

HAMLIN RUSSELL, 


From the Indian Ocean, 


Port Lovuts, Mauritius, Indian Ocean, Dee, 
W— You will receive through Loudon post of- 
Hee a post office order for payment of my 
subscription to THE STANDARD for next year, 

It is useless bo tell you that 1 follow with 
eager eyes Whatever happeusin your country, 
because | believe you people of America are 
leading civilization, 


' We have got here some ten or twelve single 


tax men who have been conve: ed through 
the reading of your book, KR. A. Rowan, 
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FARMERS AND THESINGLE | 


TAX. 


HOW THE PRESENT SYSTEM TAXES THE 
POOR AND LETS THE RICH ESCAPE. 


Thouas G. Shearman'’s Address Be‘ore the 
Tax Committee of the Ohio Legisinture 


on Januory 9. 


The following paper was read by Thomas 
G. Shearman of Brooklyn, N. Y., before the 
joint committee of the Ohio legistature in the 
senate committee room at Columbus, Ohio, 
Jauuary 9, ISS): 

TAXATION PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED, 

It is tobe taken for granted that, in econusid- 
ering auy propositions for the amendment of 
the law of taxation, we approach the subject 
ts practical men, reasoning with practical 
inch. ‘The first questions which any really 
practical man would ask, when a scheme of 
taxation is propounded or an existing scheme 
is soucht to be justified, are surely: “Is it prae- 
ticable?? “Cou it be made to work suecess- 
fully?” Andit is to this inquiry that we wall 
first address ourselves. | . 

[f anything jn human experience, cs up- 
phed to methods of taxation, is settled, it cer- 
‘tainly is the fact Uhat taxation upon personal 
property never can be made a success.. Taxes 
caun be raised from personal property, no 
doubt; for larewe sums are thus raised; but 
that they cannot be levied with any reason- 

/able approach to accuracy or equality is 
demonstrated, not only by conclusive reason- 
ine, but by the more conclusive fact that they 
“never have been thus levied. It is not for 
Want of earnest and lone sustained effort that 
wUhe. failure of this system) of taxation has 
come to puss. Por centuries the effort has 
been made; and for at least six centuries it 
was backed by all the power of a government 
Which commanded the whole eivilized world 
aud which armed its tuxuatherers, not with 
the paltry weapous of oaths and penaities, 
but with the more substantial powers of in- 
discritninate search, the dash, the rack, the 
thambserew, the eridiron and the cross. Men 
were flogged, broiled, suld into slavery and 
crucified, to compel them ta agcount for their 
duvisible property; and yet, the more they 
“Were tortured, the more they cuncealed. The 
Reman empire fell to pieces under the pres- 
sure of this vain effort to reach persunul 
property by tanxation. The same thing was 
attempted, ata later period, in dealing with 
the Jews. It failed with them. They could 
' be robbed and murderedy but they could net 
be regularly taxed. No amouut of persecu- 
tion and torture sufficed to secure informa- 
tion as to their wealth, such as would lay the 
foundation of auy uniform tax. 

That which all the tremendous power of 
Rome, in its grandest days, failed to ac- 
complish, that which the infernal tortures of 
Spain could net accomplish, when it beheaded 
hundreds, burned thousands and massacred 
tens of thousands, Ietting loose a brutal 
soldiery in the vain struggle to tax the 
‘Netherlands, tne American people arc still 
apparently convinced that they can accom: 
plish by distributing blank forms, adminuister- 
ing loug oaths and threatening penalties of 
fifty per cent. How far they have succecded, 
the present governor ot Ohio has set forth in 
repeated messages, as the governors of New 
York have for many years set forth in theirs. 
Their complaints have become monotonous in 
in their uniformity. Nothing, indeed, has 
been added to the sum) of knowledge on this 
peint, since the calmand detailed report of 
David A. Wells to the New York lecislature 
in IST; in which the experience of that state 
and many other states was luminously set 
forth and if was made clear that taxes on 
personal property were nowhere equally as- 
sessed or efficiently collected, 
THE MORAL EFFECT OF TAXING 

PROPERTY, 

The result of the wide spread maintenanee 
of these taxes is to fill the land with liars and 
perjuvers. Tn some states, the business of per- 
jury is mostly coutined to the assessors, who 
regularly make returns which they kuow to 
be false, but cinnot make true. In others, 
such as Ohio, Vermont and Connecticut, per- 
jury is the business of the taxpayers, Their 
scrupulous consciences, in many cuses, find a 
way of eseape by aimitting, im fuet, to take 
the oath which they sigu: and they are inuo- 
centeof everything except Iving. The deli- 
eutely conseientious pet some one to sien for 
thems and Where an oath is absolutely re- 
quired, a considerate notary eertities to the 
oath before it is takenjafter whieh, of course, 
ibis not taken atall On surveying the whole 
fleld, however, one’s faith iu American truth- 
fulness is cheered, and we cutertain larger 
hopes for the future of humunity, Por it ap- 
pears that, where the blanks are diligently 
eiveuluted and the oath insisted upon, the 
average min will return ten, if not titteen 
pereent of his invisible property; whereas, 
jn the absence of this appeal to piety, he will 
return bothing atalh This touching proof of 
American reverence for the sacreduess of the 
auth reminds one of the famous Yankee whe, 
hearing bis father accused of having Talsely 
warranted the quality of a trifle sold for 
bwelve and a hall ceuts, replied: “Nos the eld 
man would never tell a lie for ninepence; 
theuagh he would tell eight of tem fora dol- 
Jar”? 

WHO PAY THE PERSONAL PROPERTY TAXES, 

Of course there are some forms of personal 


PERSONAL, 


THE 


property which can be seen and appraised by 
the assessors, almost as readily asreal estate, 
though not with so correct an estimate of 
value, The objection to taxation of chattels 
isnot that none of them ean be taxed; it is 
that so many of them can be and are reached, 
while so many are not, that the tax is neces- 
sarily unequal and unjust. The important 
question, therefore, is, pon what class does 
this tax bear most oppressively? If taxes 
were levied only upon land values, or Upon 
the values of Jand and buildings, would the 
smaller property owners, and especially the 
farmers, pay more or less of the whole taxes 
than they do now? 

Farmers generally have been long con- 
vinced that the rigid taxation of personal 
property would relieve their burdens; and it 
is by their votes that the existing system is 
maintained. This is all theory on their part. 
They have pot studied the facts and know 
nothing about them. They assume thict “ib 
must be so.” 

The cotmtnon view of this question is fairly 
presented ina yeasolution, reported to have 
been recently adopted by the Minneapolis 
board of trade, on the report of a committee 
appointed to exatnine the subject. The com- 
mittee evidently did) not examine it at all, 
und reported in effect that they did not: but 
they consulted with property holders in the 
city of Minueapolis, whom they found to be 
cenerally “opposed to the proposed change 
of abolishing the taxes on personal property 
and placing the whole burden on real estate.” 
The committee reported, and the board re- 
solved, that this change “would vastly in- 
crease the burdens of the agricultural com- 
muuity and the large class of mechanics and 
laborers in our eitics who own homesteads, 
and would correspondingly relieve merchants, 
brokers and money lenders generally, who 
least need exemption from tiuxes.” 

AN ALTRUISTIC BOARD OF TRADE. 


One cannot forbear, in) passing, to notice 
the extreme anxiety of this board of trade 
for the relief of agriculturists, mechanics and 
laborers, and their corresponding anxiety to 
increase the burdens of merchants, bankers 
and money lenders. Unless the board of 
trade in Minneapolis is constituted of ele- 
nents entirely different from those which 
nuke up the boards of trade in all other 
cities, it Will be safe to believe that there is 
bot a single avriculturist, mechanic or la- 
borer in the board, and that three-fourths of 
its members are merchants, bankers, money 
lenders and lind speeulators. Land specula- 
tors huve studied this theory sufficiently to 
know that it promises no good to them as a 
class. The merchants, bankers and money 
lenders of Minneapolis have very probably 
paid sufficient attention to the working of the 
present nethods of taxation to know that in 
Minnesota, asin Ohio, the effeet of taxation 
on personal property is to inerease the bur- 
densof the agricultural community and to 
diminish those of the laree cities. But let us 
study the facts, before discussing auy theory. 
The assessment returns of Ohio furnish all 
the facts Which are needed in order to de- 
termine Whether taxation on personal prop- 
erty is of any benefit to the agricultural com- 
munity. 

THE REAT, QUESTION FOR THE TAXPAYER. 


Any attempt to separate the community 
into two distinet classes, one of which is tax- 
able onty on real estate, and the other of 
which is taxable only on personal property, is 
obviously impossible and absurd, No man is 
ever reached by the tux eatherer, who does 
not occupy some piece of land. If he did not, 
the tax collector{would never find him. Tramps 
pay no direct taxes. Neither can any man 
live, without cecupying some improvements 
on real estute and possessing some personal 
property. Isvery tax payer, without excep- 
tion, Is anoeeupant of land and improvements 
upon tand, and an owner of personal property. 
The only selfish interest which any tax payer 
has in deciding between rival systems of tax- 
ation,is to know which will produce a suflieient 
revenue to the state with the smallest possibie 
burden to him. In considering, therefore, the 
interest of any class, suchas farmers, the real 
question to be answered is not: whether they, 


in faet, own more or less personal prop- 
erty than merchans, bankers and money 
lenders. It is) tirst, whether they) own 


more personal property in proportion to the 
riufue oof their Tand than do these other 
classes; and, second, whether the particular 
kinds of personal property which they own 
wre more easily reached by the tian catherer 
than are the kinds of property owned by the 
other classes, ~The state must raise a certain 
fixed amount for pubiie purposes, This 
amount, it will assess Qpon all the tax payers, 
in proportion to the value of their property, 
as reported by the assessors; tit ia propor- 
tion to its real value, Whieh the assessors, of 
course, ave never alle exnethy tu ascertain, 
If, therefore, expericnve proves that assessors 
wre able to find uwenty times as much. land 
Value in the possession of ierebanuts as they 
cun among farmers, but only ten times as 
much personal property among merehints as 
they find among farmers, itis a plain result, 
as sitaple as the rule of three, that the tasxa- 
tion of persoual property will end: in uidking 
farmers pay a laryver proportion of the tixes 
than they would pay, if all tuses were eon. 
centrated on land, . 
HOW THE FARMER LOOKS AT IT. | 

Now the average farmer, uo doubt, says 
at once that this is impossible, [Le owns, 
we will say, 100 acres of Jaud; and be knows 


}ot po werghant in any of the great cities 


i 


which 
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who owns as much as one acre. He owns 
neither stoek hor bonds, and has ouly 8500 in 
the bank. He knows of 1,000 merehants or 
money fenders, who each own $100,000 or 
$1,000,000 in stocks and bonds and keep bal- 
anees of $50,000 in the bank. He asserts, 
therefore, that itis a matter of plan common 
sense that the exemption of personal prop- 
erty from taxation must increase his burden, 
so a8 to make bimopuy 100 times as much as 
the merchant and banker. 

But the farmer, in reasoning thus, cutirely 
overlooks the most important faets of the 
problem, and abandons the cotnamun sense of 
he so much boasts. That common 
sense would tell lnm that, just as his 100 
ueres are worth to him far more than 100,000 
geres in the midst of Africa would be, so 
vne-tenuth of an acre in the heart of Cinein- 
pati is worth more than all bis farm. It 
would also tell bim that the assessor can 
easily count his euttle, hotses, sheep und 
hogs, and estimate pretty correctly the 
ralite of his heuse and barns; whereas the 
mnost expert assessor can never—find out how 
many bonds the banker owns, unless he can 
perstude that banker to tell him; while in 
estimating the value of the banker’s house 
and furniture, he might guess at $10,000, $25,- 
QUO or $50,000, with a perfeetly equal chance 
of being right or Wrong, in either case, The 
bauker has chairs, standing side by side, ap: 
parently of exactly equal value, but one of 
which cost $25 and the other $250. He has 
two pumtings, one of which is five times as 


large as the other, and which the honest 
farmer would, therefore, think to be live 


times as valuable; whereas, in fact, the large 
picture is barely worth 8500, while the small 
one Would sell as quick as lightning for $20,- 
ouu. There are many houses, in large cities, 
upon the interior decoration of which the 
owners have each spent more than $100,000. 
The most experienced assessors would fail 
to discover that these decorations were really 
more custly than those in adjoining houses, 
Which in fact did not cost one-tenth of that 
umount. | 
A COMMON MISUNDERSTANDING. 


Nor is the difficulty of this problem confined 
to the difficulty which the assessor finds in 
doing his work. Vast amounts of what are 
commonly called personal property, and, in- 
deed, the bulk of those things which the aver: 
age farmer secks to tax as personal property, 
consist of really nothing but rights over real 
estate. Thus the stock of railroad corpor- 
ations, When it has any value, consists very 
largely in the land which the company covers 
by its tracks, engine houses, stutionus, ete; 
and the bonds of such corporations represent 
practically nothing else. The franchises of 
such corporations, which, of course, constitute 
a large part of the value of both stecks and 
bonds, really consist of nothing but the right 
to use certain tracts of land, to the exclusion 
of all other persons. Under any proper syvs- 
tem of taxation, assessed on the value of land 
alone, those franchises would be assessed at 
their full value; because the franchise of ex- 
clusive use is all that vives to any land its 
commercial value. The system of taxation 
upon land values alone would, therefore, levy 
taxes upon every dollar which corporation 
franchises are worth. No system of taxation 
on personal property is needed in the small- 
est degree for this purpose. It is indeed only 
a hindrance to it and a convenicnt means of 
evading taxiuéont forthe assessor, not being 
allowed to compute this vaiue, in estimating 
the value of the land, has to take his chanees 
of finding it, under the name of personal 
property. All mortguges on land are of 
course, practically, interests in the land itself, 
and would be fully taxed under a system of 
taxation confined to the value of the land 
alone. The tax may be collected from either 
the mortgvager or the mortgagee, as the legis- 
luture should think fit. Either plan is) per- 
feetly consistent with the exemption of perso- 
nal property from) taxation, 

A REVIEW OF STATISTICS. 

Inthe light of these considerations, let us re 
view some of the statistics furnished from 
year to year by the official reports of assess- 
ors in Ohio, as compiled annually in the audi- 
tor’s report. Four the purpose of such com- 
parison, let us set ou one side the four counties 
Which include all the largest cities, and ou the 
vther side the five counties which contain the 
sudtilest proportion of eity population among 
wil the counties of Ohio, 

The former, which we will call the eity 
counties, include Hamilton, Cuyahoga, Mrank- 
linand Lucas, with the cities of Cineinnuati, 
Cleveland, Columbus and Toledo. , 

The Jatter, whielh we will call the rural 
counties, are Geauga, Noble, Carroll, Medina 
wad Mouroe, 

Those counties respeetively represent the ex 
treme contrasts between the cities and the 
furtus of the state. Thus, in Hamilton and 
Cuyahoga, the assessed value of tawn bows is 
wbout seven times the assessed value of the 
farins; Whereas, in the five rural counties, the 
assessedvartue of farmisis vowhere less thin ten 
times thatol town dots, while, in Gheaua eoun- 
ty, the farm lots are worth twentyoseven tines 
us tiichis the town lots, Hiaualton county, 
Which iacindes Cineinnati, is the typieul city 
county of Ohies while Geauga, which includes 
no lurge town, is the ty pleat ror) county, 

Now, the tirst thing whieh strikes the eve, 
on fooking over the statistics af these cata: 
ties, js the following cumparison: 
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Any one can see that, in the counties which 
include all the large cities, the assessed value 
of personal property is only about one-fourth 
of the Whole assessment; while tm the rural 
counties, personal property constitules very 
nearly one-third of their whole assessed value. 
In more exact figures, the'value of assessed 
personal property in the city counties 18 26.28 
(say 2634) per cent of the whole, while in the 
rural counties if is d2.40 (say 3d21y) per cent. | 
If, therefore, all personal property should be 
exempted from taxation, the farmers of these 
five exclusively rural eounties would) pay $ 
per cent less taxes than they do now. 

That this result is not a mere accident, ow- 
ing to sume peculiar condition of these pur- 
ticular counties, is easily proved by testing 
the same question in other ways. Thus, if we 
set apart the four: great city counties und 
compare them with all the rest of the state, 
including farming districts and smiuler towns 
indiscriminately, we find substantially the 
same result, as follows: 


Personal 
Real Estate, Property, 
CULY COUNEIOH. ccc eee ce eens SBF 854 065 SUB AHO,087 
Remiauuder of state....... ceeee  BOT,155 900 4016 832,007 


Here, in the counties which include all the 
great cities, personal property amounts to 
26)4 per cent of the whole valuation; while in 
the remainder of the stute it amounts to 32 
per cent. 

But if we compare single counties, such as 
Hamilton, ia which town lots compose. about 
Sd per cent of all the real estate, with Medina, 
in Which town lots compose only 10 per cent 
of the rear estate, we find the result as fol- 


lows: 
Personal 


Real Estate. Property, 
Hamplton. ce... Peeiaeen wees BLHG, 759, 590 BH, 44, 182 
Medina... Sitetearteutans ree ee 8,004,740 5,012,304 


Here we find that the real estate of Hamil- 
ton county is assessed at twenty times the 
yalue of Medina county; while the personal 
property of Hamilton is assessed at less than 
eleven times that of Medina. More exactly, 
personal property coustitutes 24g per cent of 
the valuation of Hamilton, and 3v)y percent of 
the valuation of Medina, The total exemption 
of personal property from taxation, there- 
fore, would, if taxes were divided only be- 
tween the counties of Hamilton and Medina, 
relieve the farmers of Medina from 16°; per 
cent, or exactly one-sixth of their present 
burdehs. This is probably an extreme case; 
but not a single instance has been vet found 
in Which @ rural county would not find its 
burdens diminished, in comparison with those. 
borne by Cincinnati, if personal property were 
exempted from taxation. 

But let us test this question in still other 
ways. The chief clamor iv favor of taxing 
personal property has been directed toward 
the tuxation of moneys and credits; and the 
money lender, who is supposed to have vast 
sums on deposit in bank, and the merchant, 
Who is supposed to have vast outstanding 
credits due from the poor farmers, are the 
special objects against whom this method of 
taxation is aimed—~all for the relief of the 
farmers. Let us see how this works, by a 
comparison of the sume typical counties, 
The auditor’s report for 1887 shows that their 
relative assessments Were as follows: 


Real Estate. Moneys, Credits, ete, 
City counties,.... oe BS1T,B54,665 = B5,828,050 = B18, 201 438 
Rural counties.... 20,788,450 MT, K29 4.484 381 


Roughly stated, it thus appears that, if taxa- 
tion were confined to real estate alone, the 
city counties Would pay eleven times as much 
asthe rural counties; whereas, if taxution 
were levied on money alone, they would pay 
Jess than six times as much, and, if levied on 
credits alone, a litthe nore than three times 
asmuch; while, if taxation were levied on 
both money and eredits, they would pay 
about four times astmuch. Consequently, the 
burden of taxation in rural counties, as com- 
pared with the large cities, is nearly twice as 
heavy ob Money as it is on real estate, and 
nearly three times as heavy on money, louns 
and credits of all kinds taken together. The 
only result, therefore, of Utring moueys, 
eredits and similar ineestinents, is to relieve 
the burden of the cities and tnerease the 
burden of the farnis. 

Let us test this particular illustration, by 
comparing the county of Hamilton, in whieh 
the town lots are worth seven times us much 
asthe farming lands, with Geauga, in which 
the farm lands are worth twenty seven times. 
us much as the town lots: 


Real Estate, Moneys, Credits, 


Hamilton.........e.. BHI TAGK BSI BIT wa 
(POUUBIL, cease eae 000,800 382,015 DSA ATT 
Roughly stated, Hamilton county is as- 


sessed for nearly thirty ‘times as imueh real 
estate, Jess than seven times as rouch mouey 
nod less than eleven timnes as much credits as 
Geauga county. Uf taxation were levied ex- 
clusively Upou money iuhind, Geauga county 
would pay between four and tive times as 
much as it would if the taxes were levied ex- 
elusively ono veal estate, If tuxes were 
levied solely upon credits, Geauga would pay: 
Hearty three times us mach us it would if they 
were levied solely om reat estate, ‘There is 
got much evidence here of any advantage 
vained by the average farmer, throaueh bis: 
dtivent search after the money lender anual 
the creditur. . 
For many yerurs, andjin faet, persistently, - 
ever since 1si6, wher Olio adopted the pros: 
ent system Of taxation, Qhios furmers huve 
been clamaring inere and amore touedly char 
protection from unjust taxation, for creater 
burdens upon merchunts and bapkers and for 
lore stringent enforcement of the law. The’ 
tax and assessment. laws bave been amended © 
ugpin and again, in obedience be is demand; 
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and state officers have been continually more 
persistent in their efforts to shift the burden 
of taxation from farmers to capitalists, by 
means of a rigorous enforcement of taxation 
upon personal property. Let us, therefore, 
inquire whether there is any tendency to im- 
provement in these respects, and whether the 
history of the last few years encourages the 
hope that the evasions of the “Shylocks” can 
be put anend to and the honest farmer re- 
lieved, by a more thorough assessment of per- 
sonal property. For this purpose, let us again 
compure the typical counties of Hamilton 
and Geauga—the former baving an almost 
exclusively city population and the latter 
being occupied almost exclusively by farm- 
ers. 
THE DISAPPEARANCE OF TAXABLE WEALTH. 
If there are any items in which the Shylocks 
ought to make a better showing than the 
farmers, surely watches, pleasure carriages, 
money on hand and credits would stand first 
on the list. Letus take them in succession: 


Number of Watelies. $82, 1887. 
OMOS veccenasteasiecscocye Mecnsawesiaassaee 118,286 114,631 
Hamllton. .cccce ccc ee ccs cee eeeeees dutdee - $9,283 8,659 


GUA, .o cs eeeeees Siavencbetbereee Wierd tre sioreile€ 845 922 

These statistics tell a sorrowful tale of pov- 
erty and destitution among the poor farmers 
of Cincinnati; while they indicate that the 
bloated capitalists of Geauga county are the 
chief patrons of the tine watchmakers of Paris 
and Geneva. Let us turn from this sorrowful 
picture to 


Pleasure Carriages, 1882, 188% 
OHIO Yi eicetias suede eeeates ieee hss » GA 918 224,440 
Hamilton........ ea vedinnetee s Dies cleus atest . 13,710 9,854 
Gemugia.....scccceeeeeee satin cee tetcsesese  2ytS8 1,717 


Here one finds some slight relief, not, in- 
deed, in the increasing prosperity of any 
part of Ohio, but in the fact that the poor 
farmers of Cincinnati do not seem to have 
given up any larger proportion of their pleas- 
ure carriages than the Shylocks of Geauga; 
while a desolating wave of poverty has swept 
over the entire state, resulting in the loss of 
nearly one-eighth of all the carriages in the 
state. Let us look at 


Money on hand. ° 1992, 1837, 
Obla.........ee, Shih eee eee ate see 946,160,629 $35,132,131 
Hamllton.............c. cece eeee ‘ 2,321,692 1,833, %79 
GOBUB NG Bois Weekes easdace : $52,053 282,118 


Here, again, a wave of poverty has flooded 
the whole state, in tolerably equal propor- 
tions. Money is evidently rapidly vanishing; 
for the total stock of the state has fallen off 
$11,000,000 iu five years, diminishing twenty- 
jive per cent in Hamilton, but only twenty 
per cent in Geauga. We will now look at 


Credits, 1882, 1887, 
OUlOs sec cicces se ceseceiced Pee +. 104,838,938 106,173,894 
Hamilton, .......... 000.008 ee ere 6,571,829 5,735,945 
Geauga....... cc cece eee mates oe 560,693 534,477 


Here we see that Ohio, as a state, is a 
money lender to the extent of one per cent 
more in 1887 than in 1882. But again the poor 
agriculturists of Cincinnati come to the front, 
with a loss of $836,000, or 1214 per cent of 
their total stuck; while the loss in Geauga 
county is only about one-third as much, or a 
trifle over four per cent. 

In reviewing this sad picture of decline, 
one is reminded of Goldsmith’s melancholy 
words: 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

But in Ohio, it appears that men accumulate 
and wealth decays; for the population of the 
state has largely increased, while apparently 
its wealth is ebbing away. Truly was it said 
by the wise man of old, that “riches have 
wings,” for the disappeatance of money from 
Ohio conclusively proves it. Looking at the 
returns of carriages, one is tempted to think 
that the principal reason why they have 
wheels is to enable the owners to take them 
out of Ohio; and as for the watches, they are 
certainly not open to the accusation so often 
brought against French clocks, that they will 
“never go.” Ohio watches certainly can and 
do “go,” with a rapidity and steadiness not 
often equalled. 

Figures like these might be collected, not 
only from the statistics of Ohio, but from 
those of every state and country under the 
sun, Where statistics are kept and personal 
property is taxed. They are the moon-struck 
theorists, who, in contradiction of all the facts 
and all the experience of the world, persist 
in the vain endeavor to tax personal property 
and in the absurd assertion that this form of 
taxation tends to relieve farmers, mechanics 
and laboring men. That the very reverse of 
this is the truth, is demonstrated by the fig- 
ures here given, as it would be by any figures 
which could be honestly gathered together, 
either in this or in any other state. 

THE THEORIES OF “PRACTICAL MEN.” 

Those fanatics, for they are fanatics, who 
insist that the advice of professors and otber 
careful students of these subjects shall be 
disregarded, are continually uceustomed to 
denounce those who differ from their own 
views as mere theorists; and they demand 
that nothing but the fucts of practical experi- 
ence shull be listened to. Jn truth, these 
fanatics themselves are the mere theorists, 
having evolved their theory from their own 
moral Cousciousness, without the slightest re- 
gard to any facts, past, present or to come, 
When, however, they are confronted with a 
few such facts us are here set forth, and 
which might be multiplied by the million, all 
tending in the same direction, their se] f-suffi- 
cient answer js: ‘It can’t be so; it is impossi- 
ble.” It therefore becomes necessary not 
merely tu set out these facts from expericuce, 
but to wecount for their existence; in other 
words, to state a theary us well as a fact. 

HOW WEALTH IN CITIES IS CONCEALED. 

The theory which accounts for these extra- 
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ordinary results is in reality very simple 
und appeals to the common sense of every 
man. That theory was partially indicated 
before we took up the statistics. Farmers 
cannot conceal their sheep and oxen, their 
plows and implements; and they have enor- 
mous difficulty in concealing their wealth in 
any form, because their affairs are so well 
known to all their neighbors. If they have 
any money in bank, all the village knows it. 
If they have loaned money or sold goods on 
credit, their debtor is pretty sure to be some 
one in the immediate neighborhood; and all 
the circumstances are known to fifty people. 
The average farmer, when making his returns 
to the ussessor is afraid to understate his 
wealth very greatly; because he could hardly 
look the assessor, in the face after doing so; 
being conscious that, if the assessor does not 
already know the truth, hecan with very little 
difficulty find it out for himself. But in large 
towus and cities, scarcely any man knows, 
uitimately, the affairs of his neighbor; and the 
assessor knows least of all. People are re- 
puted to be worth $1,000,000, who in reality 
ure not worth $50,000; and others are reputed 
to be worth only $100,000, who in reality are 
worth $2,000,000. Even if the amount of any 
man’s wealth is approximately known, none 
of his neighbors know how that wealth is in- 
vested, unless it is put in real estate. The 
assessor therefore has absolutely no means of 
ascertaining the value of any man’s personal 
property, except by returns from that man 
himself, or from the corporations with whom 
he may happen to invest. If an Ohio man 


ations outside of the state, the assessor is en- 
tirely at the mercy of the taxpayer. He can 
tell any number of lies with impunity. The 
assessor rarely or never examines his books 
of account; and, if assessors once began so 
make such an examination, many rich men 
would cease to keep books of account at all, 
as it is notorious that they did, when the in- 
come tax was in existence. All th:ngs com- 
bine to make it easy for the assessor to reach 
the farmers’ personal property and difficult 
for him to reach that of the merchant, banker 
or citv capitalist. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF NEW ‘YORK. 


How is it in the state of New York? One of 
the most experienced assessors in that state, 
Mr. George H. Andrews, addressing a legis- 
lative committee on October 6, 1874, said: 
No man and no corporation, banks only ex- 
cepted, need pay a tax upon personal prop- 
erty. Widows and orphans must pay. Upon 
them, in the extremity of their distress, the 
Jaw lays its heavy band. It bereaves the be- 
reaved. Moribund itself, it has an affinity 
for the effects of the dead. The recoras of 
the surrogate furnish the schedule, and the 
machiuery of the law used in adjusting an 
estate is not sufficiently flexible to regularly 
ermit such a transfer of securities as would 
insure an exemption. 
As might well be expected, the state asses- 
sors, on January 21, 1874, reported “that less 
than fifteen per cent of the personal property 
of the state, liable to taxation, finds a place on 
the rolis of the assessor, and that of mort- 
gages, not over five per cent of the value is 
assessed.” In one town, the proceeds of a 
single auction sale of cattle, belonging to one 
resident, umouuted to $360,000; while the 
whole assessment of personal property in 
that town was $28,850, ‘a sum very much 
less than that obtained for one cow.” The 
assessors say: “A large percentage of all 
the personal property assessed is found en- 
tered on the rolls to women, minor heirs, lu- 
natics, Who cannot watch with the eagle eye 
of business men, or to trustees or guardians.” 
In some towns, these classes hold more than 
one-half of all the personal property on the 
assessment roll. Two widows, residing in 
the village of Batavia, were assessed for 
more personal property than all the indi- 
viduals in the neighboring city of Rochester, 
with a population of 70,000. In one town a 
girl, mentioned in the assessment as a Juna- 
tic, was assessed $5,000 for personal prop- 
erty; which the assessor stated was the full 
amount of her personal estate. All over the 
state, “the amount of assessments depends 
more on the will, craft, conscience (or want 
of conscience) of the party assessed than 
upon the law or its enforcement.” 
Experienced Ohiv assessors say that the 
most honest returns of property are always 
made by the poorer classes, and the most in- 
adequate returns by millionaires; while wid- 
ows, Who have no experience in business, and 
trustees, who represent widows and orphans, 
ure tuxed upon every dollar that they own. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF CALIFORNIA, 
The experience of Califoruia furnishes per- 
haps the latest example of the utter failure of 
all scheines for taxing personal property to 
work out anything like an approximation to 
justice. 
In 1879 a new constitution was adopted. Iv 
wus curried through solely by the tarmers’ 
votes; merehants, bankers and capitalists, 
whether large or small, voting almost unani- 
mously against it, Under this constitution 
aud these laws, not only are bonds, money 
und credits taxable, without any deduction 
on acoount of debts, except from credits, and 
then ouly such debts as are due to residents 
of the state of California; but holders of stock 
in corporations are avowedly und ijntention- 
ally subjected to double taxation, first, upon 
the corporate property, and again upou the 
capital stuck, Which is merely their evidence 
of title to that property. Jt was supposed, 
alike by the friends aud enemies of the new 


makes his principal investments in corpor-- 


constitution, that uuder its operation, personal ! 


property of every description would be thor- 
oughly reached, and at any rate, that what- 


ever was by any chance overlooked would be 
more than made up by double taxation upon 
that which was found. The actual result has 
been to falsify all the predictions of both the 
friends and enemies of the cuustitution; for it 
has done nv good, and very little harm, except 
in promoting fraud; for the reason that the 
capacity of the ; atriotic taxpayer to commit 
perjury, and the susceptibility of assessors to 
bribery, had been altogether under-estimated. 
Some of the results are positively ludicrous. 
If the assessment returns are to be believed, 
there is not a pound of butter on band in nine- 
tenths of California; in four-fifths of the 
state the sheep do not produce any wool; 
fifty counties have quantities of bee hives, but 
only four have any honey; personal property 
is vanishing from San Francisco; loans of 
money are becoming -unkown in the rest of 
the stute; bonds of cities aud municipalities 
of all kinds are vot held within the state, to an 
amount equal toone-sixth of the county bonds 
outstanding alone; and, finally, money has 
been smitten by a pestilence, two-thirds of 
all that there was before the adoption of the 
constitution having already taken to itself 
wings and the remainder being evidently on 
the way. One of the great objects of the new 
constitution was to tax railroad, telegraph 
and telephone companies, to the lust cent of 
their value. The actual result has been that 
telegraph and telephone companies are now 
assessed for the cost of less than their bare 
poles, or about $65 per mile. The railroad 
compauies resisted taxation for one or two 
years; at the end of which, by a singularly 
simultaneous impulse of virtue, some thirty 
boards of supervisors directed their district 
attorneys rigorously to prosecute the rail 
road companies to the uttermost of the law, 
Thirty district attorneys forthwith hauled the 
railroad companies before the magistrates of 
justice. With equal promptness the thirty 
boards of supervisors met, and, without any 
consultation with each other, passed resolu- 
tious, directing the district attorneys to com- 
promise all suits at sixty per cent of the 
amount claimed; and the thirty district at- 
torneys, obeyed before the state officers could 
put in a protest. 

| FIGURES THAT TELL THEIR OWN STORY. 

The following table will show the working 
of a series of measures which were expected, 
above all things, to increase the burdens of 
taxation upon San Francisco, on versonal 
property and especiaily on money. For con- 
venience, thousands are omitted in this table; 
and the figures ‘000” must be added in every 
case: 

CALIFORNIA ASSESSMENTS 
In thousands of dollars. 
Pers’) 
Improve. prop’y, 
Ments on not 
1880. ; Land. land. money, Money, Total 

San Francisco,, 122,030 42.969 68,584 19,747 253,300 
Himar of state, 227,127 68,568 81,072 4,951 381,698 


S49,157 111,937 149,056 = 24,678 655,028 
1886. j 


San Franclsvo.. 120,375 55,0384 48,705 6,183 23,32 
kimdr of state. 340,274 100,773 94,022 Zest 437,953 
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460,649 155,809 142,722 «9,073 768,255. 


In the foregoing table, no account is taken of 
railroads, which are separately assessed by 
state officers. There was an increase in the 
valuation of railroads, from 31,174,000 in 1880 
to 48,051,000 in 1886; of course nearly all out- 
side of San Francisco. 

In reviewing this table it will be seen thut, 
while improvements upon land in San Fran- 
cisco increased about one-third in six years, 
personal property, other than money, fell off 
nearly one-third, while money fell off 
more thun twothirds. In the rest of the 
state, which is mainly agricultural, the vaiue 
of improvements increased nearly one-half; 
personal property, other than money, 1n- 
creased nearly one-sixth; while the loss of 
money among the farmers, though severe, 
did not compare with the atHiction which be- 
fell the bloated capitalists of San Francisco 
in that respect. The general result was to 
reduce the share of San Francisco in taxation, 
from 40 per cent to 30 per cent. In other 
words, the city paid 24 per cent less, and the 
furmers 163% per cent nore, 

Looking into the details of personal ptoper- 
ty, attention is paturally attracted toward 
tbe three items of merchandise, bonds und 
credits; on all of which it Was supposed that 
the new constitutiun would have a great ef- 
fect in increasing the assessment of personal 
property. The actual result is us follows: 

CALIFORNIA ASSESSMENTS 
In thousands of dollars, 








1880. Mdse, Bonds. Credits, Total, 
Sain Franciseo.......56.. 46,146 adh 5,073 24,450 
Remainder of state..... HAM TH 14,740 26,973 
27,000 S040 8G, 7135 1,4U3 

ISRO, 
San Francisvo......06.6. M3 449 6uTd 39,543 
Remainder of state..... 15,042 O38 6,21 21,93] 
rr 30,735,127 0) 44,472 


SHOULD BUILDINGS BE TAXED! 


So much for the tuxation of personal 
property. Bur the question still remuaius, 
whether buildings and other improvements 
upon land should be taxed, or whether the 
sume principles apply to those things, asapply 
to chattels detached froin the laud. Unfortu. 
nately, statistics « . this subject are not as 
easily obtainable as are statistics with regard 
to chattels; and none whatever seem to be ob- 
tainable ia Ohio, In some other states, how- 
ever, there wre returus of assessments on lund, 
separately from ussessments on its improve- 
ments, although the line of division is no- 
where made sufficiently clear to answer all 
purposes, Jt is obvious, however, that all 
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principles which require the exemption of 
personal property from taxation apply with 
equal force to improvements upon land. 
These are really nothing but chattels attached 
to land; and the fact that they are so attached 
makes no difference in their real nature, and 
should not lead to their taxation. Weare 
not, however, at present discussing this ques- 
tion as one of principle, but as one of practi- 
cal convenience, and especially as one affect- 
ing the interests of farmers. The farmer is 
apt to ery out against what be calls the injus- 
tice of exempting the magnificent buildings, 
sometimes erected in cities, from all taxation, 
forgetting that such buildings always stand 
upon the most. expensive land, while bis own 
farin house and barns stand upon land of ut- 
terly insignificant value. In adjusting taxa- 
tion, the only question of importance is as to 
the relative proportion which will be borne 
by different classes; and it is of uo importance 
whatever that any single piece of property 
should pay much or little, provided all other 
properties of the same kind pay in) ex- 
act proportion with it. A farm house, 
stand. upon 
a piece of land which, including the 
surrounding garden, on an ample scale, would 
not be worth more than $15. But an uverage 
city house, costing $10,000 to build, will stand 
upon a lot worth at least $5,000; while a ware- 
house, costing $50,000 to build, will frequently 
stand upon a lot worth $50,000. So far, there- 
fore, as the mere value of the land which is 
required for the purpose ef supporting the 
house or building of any kind is concerned, 
the farmer would gain largely by concen- 
trating taxes upon that and exempting all 
buildings. But he holds, in addition to the 
land upon which bis house stands, a number 
of aeres, which he uses for farming purposes; 
and he assumes that these will be heavily 
taxed under a system of taxation upon land 
values alone, and that thus a larger propor- 
tion of the burden will be thrown upon him. 
This is an entire mistake. When buildings 
are exemnpt from taxation, all other improve- 
ments on the land must also be exempted; and 
the result of this would be to assess improved 
farm lands at no higher value than perfectly 
wild, uncultivated land, in the sume imme- 
diate vicinity. All fences, all growing crops, 
all improvements of every kind, would be 
left out ‘of account; and his land would be 
assessed only at the value which it would 
bring, if it had been just swept clean bya 
prairie fire. Very little consideration is re- 
quired to enable any one to see that, under 
such a rule of assessment, the tuxes levied 
upon farms would be much less, in proportion 
to those levied upon town lots, than they are 
to-day, and that such a change inthe methods 
of assessment and taxation would result in 


lessening the burden of farms and increasing 


that of the large towns. 

Neither would the inhabitants of towns be 
real losers by such a system, Their oppor- 
tunities for development would be vastly in- 
creused. They would be released from all 
the burdens which are now imposed by tax- 
ution on improvements and industry; aud the 
increase of Wealth and prosperity, both in 
townand country, would proceed at an unpre- 
cedented rate. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE SINGLE TAX. 


Why, then, should not the whole attempt to 
tax personal property, directly, be abandoned, 
and the simple, practicakle method of con- 
centrating all taxes upon the value of land, 
be adopted in its place? It has been shown 
that such aw system would not work injustice 
to farmers or the rural districts generally, 
because it would not increase, but would 
rather diminish, ther present share of taxa- 
tion, Nevertheless, each individual farmer 
will prubably say that he does not own us 
much personal property, in proportion to the 
value of his land, as is owned by capitalists 
in the lurge cities. It is certain, however, 
that a vast majority of the farmers are, at 
any rate, assessed for more personal prop- 
erty in proportion to their land than are city 
residents; and, therefore, it is equally cer- 
tain that farmers, if they carefully compared 
the assessments upon themselves witb the 
assessments on wealthy men in cities, would 
find that very few of the latter ale or ever 
could be assessed for as much personal prop- 
erty in proportion to taeir land as farmers 
ure. Whatever is true of all farmers, taken 
tugether as a class, must be true of the great 
mnajority of them, taken as individuals. 

But would personal property really escape 
from taxation if land values alone were taxed ¢ 
Would not the result be really to diffuse taxa- 
tion more equally and uniformly over all 
classes of personal property! Lt is quite clear 
that this would be the result. 

THE BASIS OF LAND VALUES, 

What is the value of lund! It consists 
solely iu the annual rent which could be ob- 
tained for the privilege of using it. This rent 
is ordinarily capitalized; aud, m= this fort, it 
constitutes what is culled the price of and, 
That isto say, ifa piece of laud could be let 
aba ground rent of $100 per annum, and the 
ordinary rate of interest is five per cent, itis 
worth $2,000; because that sum at five per 
cent would produce the annual rent.  Ac- 
cordingly, in some countries, the price of land 
is always referred to reut, and it is quoted us 
being worth “so many years’ purchase,” that 
is, so many years of rent, Rent, or the pos- 
sibillty of obtaining rent, is the ouly basis for 
a price of land, When land sells, as it gen- 
erally does, at some price, notwithstanding 
it will not, at the time, rent for anything, 
that is because the owner speculutes upon the 
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arrival of a tine when it will bring rent; and 
the land then has a speculative price, based 
upon its expected rent. Rent, in one form 
or another, is the only basis for any land 
values whatever. This is just as true of laud 
which is occupied by its owner, as of land 
which is actually rented, and just as true of 
land which is occupied by nobody, as of 
either, 

The rent or price of land must be paid in 
personal property of some form, whether it is 
the product of that particular piece of land or 
hot. Consequently a tux upon land is, in its 
turn, paid out of personal property, which is 
received for rent. As rent will, by a natural 
law, absorb a due proportion of all personal 
property, resting Upon land, so taxation, if 
uid proportionately to rent, will take an 
equal aud just proportion of all personal 
property. Thus a uniform tax upon land values 
amouuts to aw uniform tax upon personal 
property which can be collected with almost 
absolute: accuracy without disturbing any 
dealings in that preperty or dving injustice 
to any of its owners. 

COMPLEXITIES OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 

Now if the state colleets, as it can collect, 
wll which it needs for public purposes cut of 
rent, and the owner of the land collects, as 
he does collect, a sum including all that is 
thus paid to the state, by tolls on personal 
property emanating from the land, why 
should the state trouble itself to collect the 
tux a second time from the idcutical personal 
property which has already paid the taxes to 
the landlord, and through the landlord to the 
state? What advantage isthere in using two 
methods of assessment and taxation when one 
will perfectly suffice? Especially what ad- 
vantage is there in using the second method 
when the experience of centuries demon- 
strates that it is clumsy, ineffeetive, pro- 
ductive of fraud, perjury, oppression, and all 
manner of demoralizing injustice aud corrup- 
tion of morals? 

THE RELATIVITY OF PERSONAL PROPERTY AND 
RENT. 

Again, consider what is the cause of high 
rent; in other words, of a high price of land? 
Are the highest rents paid where land liter- 
ally produces the largest crops of grain or 
other food? Not at all. The highest rents 
are paid in large cities, where not an ounce 
of food is produced from the soil. But, in 
those cities, enormous amounts of perscnal 
property are collected upon a small area of 
land; aud when you compare city with city, 
town with town, even ward with ward, and 
above all towns with farms, you will find that 
by a natural law, which works with astonish- 
ing accuracy, rent rises or falls in proportion 
to the amount of personal property which is, 
upon the average, retained permanently on 
the surface of the land. Where you tind 100 
acres, upon which there is only $1,000 worth 
of personal property, the rent of those acres 
isinsignificant. But where you find, as you 
easily can, one acre within a large city, upon 
Which there is constantly kept several mill- 
ion dollars’ worth of personal property, the 
reut is euormous. Of course, vacant lots in 
the heart of a city are as valuable as lots 
Which are built upon, although immeuse 

-amounts of personal property ure ino the 
buildings and none upon the vacant dots. 
But that is simply because the owner of the 
vacant lots could, if he chose, have just as 
much personal property upou bis land as his 
neighbor has, who has built a jurge ware- 
house. The vajue of land may, therefore, be 
stated to vary in proportion to the readiness 
and willingness of the owners of the personal 
property to make use of that lund as a place 
of depusit. 

A PATENT ABSURDITY. 

Let us imagine that asmall state should 

collect all its taxes from one man, requiri” z 
this man to pay $1,000 a year. Let us next 
imagine that this man lived in a room, sur- 
~ rounded on all sides by mirrors, viving nine 
different reflections of his person, no matter 
in what part of the reom he stood. What 
should we suy of the sanity of a legislature 
which should insist upon taxing the min him- 
self only $100 and dividing the other $900 
among his nine reflections in the mirror, re- 
quiring them to pay $100each! The thing is so 
absurd that the imagination can hardly be 
stretched sufficiently to think of it. But it 
would not be quite su absurd if the state put 
a sentinel! at the door and refused to permit 
any one to pass it until the whole $1,000 were 
paid. In order to escape from continement 
the one living man would offer to pay taxes, 
not only for himsel!, but for all his reflections. 
The tax collector would, however, refuse to 
wecept more than $100 from hin while clamor- 
ing for $100 fromeach of his retlections. , Fi- 
nally the puor taxpayer would say, “let me 
out, at any rate; and, since you will not take 
your tuxes in a single thousand dolar bill, 
here are ten one hundred dollar bills, nine of 
which [pay to you as agent for my retlec- 
tions in the looking @lass.” 

Now, this precise absurdity, which seems so 
impossible, is just what is committed by the 
present legislation, except that the figure ts 
reversed, The rent, or, which is the sume 
thing, the price of land, is the reflection of 
of the whole value of personal property upon 
the whole tract of land which is available for 
the deposit of the property. Uulike the cause 
of the man and the mirrors, this is a case 
in which it is perfectly eusy to ecolleet the 
whole tax from the reflection, while it is 
utterly impossible to collect it accurately 
from the thing reflected, To drop figures of 
speech, it is utterly impossible for you to dis- 
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curacy, how much personal property there is 
upon the land, but that property discovers 
itself through its reflection in the mirror of 
rent. If you will be content with taking your 
tuxes out of rent alone, you will collect them 
out of personal property with perfect fairness. 
and equality. But as it is, you persist in the 
viin effort to get one half your taxos out of 
land and the other half out of personal prop- 
erty, Which you cannot find and cannot suc- 
cessfully tax. 

THE OBJECTION TO THE SINGLE 

SIDERED. 

But it is urged, in reply to all these argu- 
ments, that such a tax is unjust, because it 
puts the whole burden of taxation upon the 
owner of land. In order to consider this ob- 
jection, we must divide the owners of land 
into two ciusses: (1) Those who occupy their 
own land; and (2) those who rent their land 
to others. 

1. So far as the occupying owners of land 
are concerned, it oucht to be manifest that 
this form of taxation will not inerease their 
present burdens in the smallest degree. Bear 
in mind that we are not now dealing with the 
proposition to increase taxation, so as to swal- 
low up all the rent of land, but are simply 
considering the expediency of collecting all 
the present taxes from land alone. Uuder 
the present system the occupying owner of 
land is taxed, first, upon his land, and again 
upon his personal property. The unanimous 
testimony of all assessors and other practical 
men who have studied this sul ject, is that the 
value of personal property, that is, of mov- 
able property, is fully equal to the vatue of 
land. That which is true of all the people 
collectively must be true of the vast majority 
of them in detail. When to ordipary movable 
property we add all buildings, fences, crops 
and other improvements attached tothe land, 
it is exceedingly improbable that one-tenth of 
the farmers of Ohio, owning their own farms, 
are possessed of a greater value in bare land 
than the value of their improvements, furni- 
ture, clothing, farm utensils, crops aud sav- 
ings. Emphatically would this be true with 
regard to people other than farmers, living 
in ther own houses. Probably not one in a 
hundred of such persons occupies a piece of 
land which, excluding that of which he makes 
ho use, as an adjunct to his house, is worth as 
much as the house and all the personal pro- 
perty within it. 

If this is true, then itis clear that the pro- 
posed change would not increase the burden 
of taxation upon the vast majority of owners 
of real estate, who live upon their own land, 
but own no other. 

2. There remains the class of landlords, 
pure and simple, that is, people who own 
land which they do not occupy, but let to 
others for an annual rent. These again must 
be subdivided. The iajority of them have 
houses and other improvements upon their 
land. Every such house situated in the rural 
districts or the smaller towns or villages is, 
without exception, worth more than the land 
underneath it. lt is only in cities that the 
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property are concerned, the concentration of 
taxes upon land would be a relief te them, 
because it would abolish a larger amount of 
taxation upon their inprovemeuts. 

LAND SPECULATION AND THE SINGLE TAX. 

We have, theu, to deal only with the cause 
of landlords who own property, either wholly 
unimproved or which is not improved tu the 
full extent of its natural capacity. This class 
oily would be prejudiced by the proposed 
change, that is, assuming that values are 
properly assessed and taxes fully collected. 
Ou any other ussuinption the tax dodgers 
must be added to the owuers of unimproved 
or uboccupied land. Is there any injustice in 
awsystem of taxation which would uadoubtedly 
take froin the owners of land, who will neither 
use It themselves nor allow any one else to 
use it, the profits of their preseut speculationss 
It is submitted that there is not. Land specu- 
lation isthe most injurious of all forms of 
speculation. It is the direct cause of panics 
and disasters. Every great panic in this 
country can be traced directly back to a fever 
of speculation ip unimproved lands. This was 
thost emphatically the case in 1857, 1857 and 
1873. Speculation in land leads to its “with- 
drawal from market,” as the usual phrase is; 
this means the refusal of the owners to sell it 
to others who desire to improve it: and make 
it productive for the common benelit. By 
their persistence ip their “dou in the manger? 
policy, the landis kept utterly uaproductive, 
population crowded within close Jimits, the 
world’s supply of food reduced, the demand 
for manufactures consequently restricted, 
human energy diverted from useful produc- 
tion to the useless tusk of puffing lauds, 
scheming to capture purchasers, and all the 
demoralizing influences of cainbling, it its 
worse form, let loose upon the community, 

THE JUSTICE OF THE SINGLE TAX, 

Bat, apart from these considerations, the 
econceatration of all taxes upon the rent of 
laud, as distinguished from improvements, is 
plainly Just and right. This rent is, in re- 
wlity, the price which the owuer of personal 
property pays fur the advantages of uiaan 
suciety. This is only another form ot saying 
that it is the price which he pays for the bene- 
fit of government, because human suciety is 
impossible Without government. The exist- 
ence of suciety implies the existence of gov- 
ernment. The destruction of all zoverument 
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is necessarily the destruction of all social 


organization, Consequently good govern- 
ment everywhere inereases the rent of land, 
because people crowd into those - regions 
where they are thoroughly protected from 
violence and injustice, or, in other words, 
Where they are sure to enjoy all the ad- 
vantuges of close contact with their fellow 
men without any of its disadvantages, The 
rent of bare land is, therefore, we repeat, the 
price which, by foree of natural law, menu 
pay for good governinent. Having paid for 
this onee there is no justice in requir- 
ing them to pay for it a second time. 
Those who own land upon which they live 
ought to pay this price to the government, 
and in fact do, under the present system; be- 
cause if they refuse to pay if, the government 
would immediately sell their lands to sume 
one else who would. Those who do not thus 
occupy the land which they own, and who, by 
the natural law of rent, collect from their 
tenants, the price of good government, have 
no rivht to keep that price in their own pock- 
ets, but ought to pay it over to the govern- 
nent which furnishes the quid pro quo. 

itis not necessury, for the purpose of the 
present question, to decide whether landlords 
ought. to pay over to the government the 
whole rent which they collect, er even all 
except a reasonable commission for its col- 
lection. All which it is now necessary to 
consider is whether, after having received 
from their tenants full payment for the cost 
of good government, they ought not to fur- 
nish that good government tt their own ex- 
pense. Clearly they ought tu do so. 
THE INDIRECT BENEFITS OF THE SINGLE TAX. 

Mr. Georve has already spoken of the in- 
direct benefits to result from the abolition of 
taxes upon personal property and improve- 
ments. These indirect benefits are in reality 
greater than the direct ones. The al olition 
of perjury, falsehood und fraud, so iar as 
they are encouraged and made inevitable by 


the present system, would alone be wn im- 
menuse blessing. The removal of all state 


discouragement to preduction would) bring 
about an enormous inerease of prosperity. 
But the greater boon of ail would consist in 
the more equal distribution of wealth. 

Under every system of indirect tuxution, 
the mass of the people, whose income aver- 
aces less than $500 per annum for a family, 
pay nine-tenths of the taxes. The man who 
supports a family on $500 a year could not, 
even if there Were ho taxes, save more than 
about $100. Out of this he must pay all taxes, 
estimating his total share of indirect taxes, 
wational und local, at 17 per cent of his ex- 
penses (Which is the fizure named by Gover- 
aor Gear of Lowa, and about correct). This 
takes S68 out of his S100 saved; for tuxes can 
only be paid out of savings. Buta tnan hav- 
ingian income of $100,000 and there are mauy 
such), can support his family in luxury on 
$20,000; and if be does, he will pay a taw of 
only $3,400 out of savings of $80,000. The rich 
man will thus pay only 44 per eeut tax on his 
savings, While the vast majority of farmers, 
mechanics, miners, clerks, railroad employes, 


proportion between the burdens of the rich 
und the poor is to leave the savings of the 
rich to accumulate at a tremendous pace, 
while reducing the savings of the poor su 
heavily astomiuke it impossible for them to 
hold their own inthe race for wealth. The 
final result must be, within thirty or forty 
years, to cuncentrate two-thirds of all the 
wealth of this country in the bands of less 
than a hundreth part of the population. 

The result of the abolition of all taxes on 
personal property and improvements, both 
direct and indirect, Would reverse this ten- 
deney and put the mass of wealth in the hands 
of the mass of the people. 





To Lynn Single Tax Believers. 

The Lynn single tux jieague (formerly Jand 
wud dabor club) has been pushing on the work 
of education fur over a year in your city. 
That its labors buve been productive of good 
results in stimulating thought and discussion 
will hardly be denied, but that its work has 
been very inadequate to the tremendous task 
it has undertaken is painfully evident, at least 
to its projectors, That this is so is due to the 
lack of carnest co-operation on the part of 
the Lynn readers of THE STANDARD, of whom 
there are certainly some hundreds. | This 
apathy and indifference is uot iu harmony 
with a strict sense of duty and a conscientious 
regard for the welfare of our fellow men. To 
five a more marked prominence to the move- 
ment in Lyun, it is proposed to inaugurate a 
series of Juctures and arrange fur aw system 
atic and free circulation of ‘THE STANDARD, 
To dv this the single tax league ueeds the 
support of every Lynn reader of this) paper, 
and Ll therefore appeal to all our fricuds to 
meet with the league next Sunday afternoon 
at3 velock, in Ola Sagamore building near 
depot, Those whe remain away on this oc- 
cusion certainly cannobl have an approving 
culsclence, W. W, Gray, 

Pres. LS. Te 


The Cunadinus Wanights Getting Fnterested, 

Montesa, Canada, Janu, 0—At the regu- 
lar necting of River Bront local assembly 
O28, KN. of 1... composed of longshuremen, 
beld in Weber hall, St. James strect, Sunday 
evening, dau 6, the following resolution was 


[ passed unanimously; 





Resolved, That itis the opinion of tbis as- 
sembly of Ruights of Lauber that the present 


s¥steni of collecting water taxes should be 
discontinued, and that all tenements, dwell- 
ine hotses, vnd their eonvenicuces shotld be 
exempted from taxation, and the loss of reve- 
nue cecasioned thereby be compensated by a 
tux on the value of land, whether improved 
or idle. Enwunn TART, 
Recording Secretary. 


FAVORABLE INDICATIONS. 


, The Large Amount of Space Which the 


pia ator 


Newspnpers Are Now Giving to 
cussion of the Single Vax, 


the Dine 


There could be no better evidence that the 
suse of “free trade, free land and free men” 
is growing with accelerated rapidity than the 
ever increasing munberof arguments in favor 
of free trade, or the single tax, to be found in 
a vonstantly widening circle of newspapers, 
It has been but a few months sinee that the 
newspaper that seriously discussed the single 
tax was thought to be ahead of the times, but 
at the rate at whieh things are moving it will 
not be lone before the newspaper that ne- 
eleets or refuses to discuss the single tax will 
be fur behind the times, : 

Here is an idea of some of the articles found 
in THE STANDARD’S recent exchanges: 

James Leedon, in the Milwaukee Evening 
Wisconsin, defends the single tax from an un- 
fair editorial criticism by that) paper and 
points out the purpose und justice of appro- 
priating all land values for the benefit of the 
public. 


J. W. Brentlinger tells the readers of the 
Pueblo, Col, Hvening Star how fand monopoly 
enables some tnen to enslave their fellows, and 
winds up with the instnuating statement that 
“the Hand question’ is pot essentially ‘Crish." 

The Winthrop, Mass, Wésétor coutains a 
strong article by Walter BF. Wells in) opposi- 
tion to all indirect taxation. 

John Y. B. Henderson gives protection a 
creutlemiunly but sotid thump io the short ribs 
through the columns of the Charleston, W. 
Va, Democrat. 

A. Scott urges upon the readers of the De- 
troit Advance and Labor Leaf the importance 
of the land question. Mr. Scott says that the 
Kouiehts of Labor have done much to educate 
the laboring men in the science of govern- 
ment, “but,” says he atthe close of bis arti- 
ele, “until the restoration of the Tand is ac- 
complished there can be no solution of the 
ware question.  Wageworkers must have 
the opportunity to employ themselves before 
they cau make a free contract with w capital- 
ist. The teacher who cannot see this is in 
need of more schooling.” 

John Smyth, who says he has just read 
“Progress and Poverty,” and thoroughly be- 
lieves in the justice of its doctrines, writes to 
the Denver, Col., Arbitrator to ask if Mr. 
Rhode, Mr. Lorents, Mr. Cress, or any other 
of the able contributors of the Arbitrator 
(which is a single tax paper), will nut explain 


what the effect of the single tax would be in: 


Colorado’s chief industry—mining. 


S. T. Wood is engaged in au controversy 
with the editor of the Christian Guardian of 
Toronto, Canada, concerning the relation of 
inun to the earth and the justice of public ap- 
propriation of land values. The Christian 
Guardian thought that land was not «t all 
essential to existence and as pointing out the 
injustice of the single tax he asked: ‘Why 
should the idle tramps that may drift into a 
community from any distant land, who never 
have contributed to improve the country, 
have as much right to the unearned inere- 
tnent as the people of the country?! 

J.J. Magrath, through the Corpus Christi, 
Tex., Caller, bombards the very common 
notion that the way to relieve the working- 
men from taxes is to taux capital and fine 
houses, He shows in an interesting way why 
no product of Jabor should be taxed. 

Mayor DeLashmutt bought some lots that 
he did not want to use in Albina, Ore., in 1886, 
for $40,000, and without havine used them 
himself or allowing anyone else to use them, 
sold them receatly for $60,000. KE. O. Tramp 
discusses the nuture and effect of this trans- 
action in the Mast Oregonian, 

John F. Ford of Sioux City, Lowa, seeing in 
the Journal of that place a discussion of the 
reason Why it is more dithcult for aman to 
get into business for himse!f now than it was 
a few years ayo, thought he would take a 
hand. The Journal argued that as between 
a country having large capital and one hav- 
ing little, the pour young mau would wisely 
choose the former. Mr. Ford then wanted to 
know why Horace Greeley advised young 
mento vo west and so many of them did so. 
The Journals: reply was: “Obviously, be- 
cause capital of a certain kind, so to speak— 
lund—is more available there.” The next 
thing in order is for the Journal to learn the 
essential differences between capital und 
land. 

W. 2B, Adatns undertakes te solve the labor 
problem in the Grand Rapids, Mich, Work- 
man, The toiler’s creed,” said he, “shuuld 
be eight hours for wo day’s labor, fair wages 
wud honest goods, The editor of the Work- 
man informs Mr. Adams that the way to pet 
What he usks foris through the single tux 
wud not as he (Adams) proposes, 

The West Superior, Wis. liler-Veeun, is 
out for the single tax, Lo argues from both 
wmporal aud Hsem) point of view, 


Improvements would enormously stimulate 
the vrowth of West Superior, while it de- 


nounces the present systema of taxupion as une 


just and jdiotic. 





It claims 
that the exemption of personal property aud. - 
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PIE SUGAR TRUST DECISION, 
Judge Barrett has dissolved) the North 
f This isthe 
outcome of the great star 
which has been on trial before him for 
several weeks. The decision will be ap- 
pealed froni, and if sustained by the court 
of last resort will be destructive of trusts 
in any of the effective forms ino which 
Uliey have Chas far been organized. 


The suear trust is a combination of cor- 
porations and partnerships. under a trust 
deed. In the deed it is provided that the 
partnerships shall secure charters as cor- 
porations and that all the stock of the cor- 
porations, formed and to be for ined, shall 
be transferred to a board of eleven per- 
sons, named in the deed, in return for 
trust certificates to be divided: among the 
several corporations in proportion to the 
vilue of their plants, and then divided 
among the stockholders of each corpor- 
ation in proportion to the stock held by 
them before the transfer to the trustees. 
Thisshaving been done the steckholder 
loses all control over the: corporations in 
which he owns stock and is treated as a 
shareholder in the trust, while the lawful 
directors of the corporations become mere 
dummies under the guardianship of a 
body unknown to the law—the trustees 
named in the decd. The profit: arising 
from the business of each corporation is 
paid over tothe trustees, and the aggres 
gate is divided by the trustees among the 
holders of the trustcertificates, The com- 
bination is eniphatically what Judge Bar- 
rett declares it, a partnership of corpor- 
ations. 


It was contended by the trusts that the 


- comsination was not one of corporations, 


This was based upon the fact that ne act 
was authorized by the board of directors, 
but that every act was the individual and 
voluntary act of the stockholders, And 
it was argued that as stockholders in one 
corporation have aright to own stock in 
other corporations, the combination was 
fully within the law. ‘his coutention is 
simply and conclusively controverted by 
by Judeve Barrett in his opinion, The 
wonder is that if could have been serious- 
ly put) forward or plausibly argued by 
any one, The trast deed was signed by 
persons professing to represent the cor- 
porations thus chartered, and by the firms 
in the case of the corpovations chartered 
subsequently; the firms were turned into 
corporations pursuant to the terms of the 
deed; the shaves of capital stock of all 
the corporations were transferred to the 
trust bowed; the trust board issued trust 
certificates and distributed them according 
to the terms of the deeds dividend was de- 
chored and paid upon these certificates, the 
money for which must have been received 
from the corporations pursuant to the 
deed; the board of directors in the par- 
ticular corporation before the court wis 
reorganized in ac cordance. with the spirit 
of the trust deed as soon as that instru. 
ment was signed; and from that hour this 
particular refinery was elosed, though 
dividends in proportion to the value of its 
plant have been dechived and distributed 


trust case - 


THE 


itmone’ its cit hotinrs: 
vet says: **The form of the contract veil 
was thin enough, but the acts under it 
sweep away the gauze and leave the cor- 
porate body unclouded and in full view.” 
There can be no question tliut this sugar 
trust is a combination of corporations; 
and that its lawyers should have insisted 
so strentiously on a point which was at 
once technical and flimsy, strikingly sug- 
vests their consciousness of the illegal 
nature of the thing they defended, 


decided) that. the combination 
of “utions ino whieh the 


Having 


Was one COrpo 


North river sugar refining company co- 


operated, the judyve next inquires whether 
the corporations had authority to enter 
into any partnership arrangement, how- 
ever legal the combination if between in- 
dividuals might bave been. This he de- 
cides in the nevative, obviously the only 
conclusion he could have reached, 


Without stopping here, as he might 
have done, for his conclusion disposes of 
the controversy, Judge Barrett goes on to 
consider whether the combination 
inherently bawful, that 
would have been unlawful not if be- 
tween individuals. As he holds that it 
would not have been lawful, the legality 
of the trust itself, irrespective of whether 
its constituents ave incorporated or not, 
is adversely determined so faras the opin- 
ion ofthis judge can determine it. This 
is put upon the round that the tendency 
of the combination is to prevent general 
competition and to control prices, and 
that it is a legal, as distin- 
eiished from au absolute, monopoly. 


is, Whether it 


or 


therefore 


At the inet it had been con- 
tended that the manufacture of sugar 
cannot be monopolized because sugar is a 
product which can be continually repro- 
duced by the mere application of labor 
and capital. The argument of this point 
Judge Barrett says he enjoyed “as one 
always enjoys a persuasive manner of 
presentation.” But what must have been 
still more enjoyable in that argument 
wis the dexterity with which the able 
and persuasive counsel of the sugar trust 
juggled with “the application of labor 
and capital” without so much as hinting 
that there is something to which labor 
and capital must be applied if sugar or 
anything else is to be produced. And 
there is every evidence that in admiring 
this dexterous juggling , performance, 
with the “labor and capital to be ap- 
plied,” Judge Barrett himself forgot all 
about the land to which they are applied. 
Yet in this forgotten factor will be found 
the keystone of the grand arch of trusts 
and monopolies. 





Mr. Saxton ke ratediced % in the lower 
house of the New York Jegislature his new 
electoral reform bill. It is in all essential 
particulars as good and strong as the 
Yutes-Saxton bill which Governor Hill 
vetoed last year, and in details very much 
improved, 


By the new Saxton bill conlific: ites of 
homination are to contain the name of 
each candidate, his residence, his business 
and business address, the office for which 
heis mumed, and aw designation in not 
more than five words of the party or prin- 
ciple he represents. If the nomination is 
by a convention, the certificates are to be 
signed and sworn to by the presiding of- 
licor and secretary. Certificates of state 
nominations are to be filed with the see- 
retary of state not more than forty, nor 
less than twenty, days before the election; 
wndall other certificates are to be filed 
with county clerks not more than thirty, 
nov less than fifteen, days before election, 
Any organized assemblage of electors or 
delogites representing aw political party 
Which at the previous election polled one 
per centof the vote may make nomina- 
tions in this manner Bat nominations 
mia also be made by filing similar cer- 
filicates within the same time, signed by 
live hundred clectors, if the nomination is 
fora state office, or filty if for a county 
av district office, These signatures need 
hot aL be appended fo one paper, but 
eyery eleetoy signing must give his resi- 
dence and his business and business ad- 


Wis. 


STANDARD. 


AS Tudge Bats Tess. ni aaite: “male au atidavit ina 


acknowledgment. The certificates are to 
be preserved and kept open for public in- 
spection, 

The secretary of state is required | to 
certify all nominations in his office to the 
various county clerks at least fifteen days 
before clection; and seven days before 
election the county clerks are to adver- 
tise all nominations in not less than two 
and not more than four papers of opposite 
polities. Where daily newspapers are 


published the advertisement is to be pub- 


lished daily, and in all eases the names 
in the advertisment are to be printed in 
type of the same size and in the same 
form and order of arrangement as on the 
ballot used at the election. Printed lists 
of candidates ur to be posted in 
every voting celal for seven days pre- 
vious to election, Ao candidate may de- 
cline ten days before elections; and, in 
ease of vacaney catsed by 


e also 


declining, 


death, or informality of. the certificate of 


nomination, the vacancy may be filled in 
the manner in which original nomina- 
tions are required to be made, ; 

The county clerk prints the official bal- 
lot, There isa separate ballot for each 
class of offices, as now, but the mames of 
all duly nominated candidates for the 
same olfice are to be printed cnu-the same 
ballot. These names are to be grouped, 
and each group is to be designated by the 
name of the political party or principle it 
represents, as shown by the certificates of 
nomination. A margin to the right of 
the names is to be left to enable the voter 
to indicate his preference. Every polling 
place is to be provided with 290 ballots for 
every fifty voters registered, or if there 
is no registration, for every fifty votes 
cast at the preceding: election, 

Booths to the number of not less thaw 
one for every fifty voters are to be. pro- 
vided at ever polling place. They are to 
be guarded by a rail so that none but per- 
sons Within the rail can approach nearer 
than five feet, and are to be so constructed 
and furnished that the voter may mark 
his ballot screened from observation. No 
person other than electors engaged in 
voting, challengers and officials are 
allowed within the rail, On receiving his 
ballot, on the back of which the ballet 
clerks must indorse their initials, the voter 
is positively required to retire alone into 
one of the booths and note his preference 
by placing a cross opposite the name of 
each candidate for whom he intends to 
vote, or in case of aconstitutional amend- 
ment by crossing out parts of the ballot 
so that the remaining part expresses his 
vote upon the question. 

The voter is allowed to take into the 
booth a sample ballot already marked, 
provided it be of different color and 
quality from the official ballot, to guide 
him in marking the ballot he votes. This 
permission is for the accomodition of 
the illiterate voter, who under the Yates- 
Saxton bill was allowed to take a ballot 
clerk into the booth with him but by this 
new bill is very properly compelled, since 
he may use a sample ballot to aid him, to 
go into the booth alone. The only voters 
who may take anotherinto the hooth with 
them are the physically disabled, and 
they may take a friend. 

A voter desiring to vote for an entire 
croup of candidates, or presidential clee- 
tors, may place the cross azainst the 
political desiguation of the group, in which 
case he shall be deemed to have voted for 
all the personsin that group whose names 
are not actually erased. Tle may also 
Write in the name of any person not 
nominated, but’ for whom he desires to 
vote; and if he uses pasters, the pasters 
must be counted if they are pasted upon 
the face of the official ballot, 

Having prepared his ballot, the elector 
must fold it so thatthe face will be con- 


cealed and the printed indorsement and 
initials of the ballot clerks exposed, and 


then immediately deposit it in the ballot 
box and retire, 

No inspector of ‘ection is permitted, 
under penalty of misdemeanor, to allow 
the deposit of a ballot upon which the 
names or initials of the ballot clerks ave 
not indorsed, 

Placards of justructions are to he posted 
in the booths, no election officer is allowed 
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to Bloelipeer on clee tien aie and no per. 
son may olectioncer within one hundred 
foev of the polls. There are stringent pro- 
Visions against removing ballots from the 
polling place before the polls close; show- 
ine the face of a ballot; asking to see the 
face of a ballot after it is marked; receiv. 
ing or delivering a ballot otherwise than 
from: the ballot clerks to the voter; offer- 
ing to vote any but the official ballot; or 
marking a ballot-so that it may be identi- 
fied. A ballot not voled must be returned 
fo the ballot clerks before the voter leaves 
the polling place, and if one ballot be acei- 
dentally spoiled a new one may be, ob- 
tained upou returning the spoiled one, 

vow York city the fune tidus of the 
county clerks under the Saxton bill are to: 
be performed by the board of police, and 
in Brooklyn by the borrd of elections. 


InN 


There seems to bea minor defect in the 
billin that it requires the appointinent of 
{wo additional itispectors, who serve and 
draw pay for registration “as well as es 
tion days, though they ave needed only a 
lallot clerks on election days; and thers 
are a few verbal defeets, such as eatlings 
these inspectors baliot clerks in some sees 
tions andinspectors of clection in others, 
{t would probably be better to follow the 
Yates-Saxton billing this particular, and 
provide distinetly for the appointment of 
“ballot clerks” for service on election day, 
There may be other defects of like char- 
acter, Which will be pointed out before the 
bill passes, but frome the abstract of its 
provisions given above it will be seen that 
Mr. Saxton has not surrendered any of 
{hie eas of the reform. That. the 
bill, without substantial modification, will 
pass both houses, is quite cerlain and that 
Governor Ii will sign it is altogether — 
probable: and as it is to take cffect imme-. 
diately, we of New York 
disappointment of last year, not likely to 


ment of relief from machine domination «— 
and ¢lectoral corruption, 


Tu Maine Mr. Looney, a member of the 
levislature of that state, is to introduce a 
carefully prepared bill, which does not 
differ materially from Mr. Saxton's, except 
that illiterate and blind voters may call 
inone ortwo election officers to aid them, 
unless the indorsement of the ballots 
with a fae simile of the signature of the 
officer who causes them to be printed in- 
stead of the actual signature or initial of 
the ballot clerk, be regarded as an essen- 
tial difference, In this state the actual 
signature made at the time of delivering 
the ballot to the voter is undoubtedly 
preferable, and it is the safer plan) in 
every state. The Maine bill would also 
be improved by adopting Mr Saxton’s 
provision excluding from the booth every 
one but the voter, except in cases of 
physical disability, and providing for the 
illiterate by allowing them to use a sam- 
ple ballot as a guide. | 
In Missouri the governor has recone 
mended, and the legislature is almost _ 
certain toenact, an effective law; in In- 
diana itis confidently expected that the 
thorough measure now pending will be 
passed; of the success of the Saxton bill 
in New York there is little doubt, and in 
wew Jersey a bill, modeled after the 
Yates-Saxton bill, is before the lower | 
house, and almost as certain of pussarre 
as of the governor's signature when it 
does pass, ‘The logislitive friends of this 
reform in all the states where bills are 
pending would find it) advantayeous to 
compare the several bills with a view to 
improving each in its details, 
‘To us who, until recently, were the 
only advocates of this reform, it seems © 
impossible that it should have adyaneed 
so fur, When in the North American 
Review for March, 18838, Lenry George 
proposed it, it was aterved as one of 
those “unheard of things,” which, like 
a ‘unhenud of things,” are not to come 
pass until Gabriel begins to get his 
er ready, When a littl: move than 
two years ago Mr, George advocated it 
fron the stump in the mayoralty came 
puign, there was not the slightest indicay 


ave, despite our oo 


be behind other states in the actual enjoy- 


—s 





us who are working for 
form, and whose work will vet be done 


~ onst 


| Which 
masses of people who are not now and 
perhaps never will be in sympathy with 

our movement, nor behold, as do we, the 
-promised land of a higher, an advancing, 
and a perpetual civilization. 


. of Jonathan A. 


~Sthoof this month. 





January 19, 1889, 





tion that it would alice bubtie ey 
tion in a long dime, if at ail, When, 
eighteen months ago, the united labor 


party at Syracuse, incorporated a demand 


for it in their platform, there were few 


even in that party who aupprectited its 
importance or saw any prospect of its 
early adoption, And yet, in’ this short 
time, the whole country has begun to de- 
mand it, and legishitures in most of the 
principal states are hastening to respond 
to the demand. Tn five years more it is 
doubtful if a single state will vole in any 


other way, 


Is there not encouragement ia this for 
the greater re. 
till that reform is aecomplshed, Does 
any one suppose that the demund for the 
Australian ballot system: is asudden dem, 
retion Without oa Does any 
one suppose that the cause is merely the 
notorious corruption of the late election ? 
Such things do not occur without a causes 
and the late election was not so mich 
more notoriously corrupt than many a 
preceding election as to be the cause. The 
muse Of this demonstration is the seed 
that has been sown during the past. five 
years, in ways that we ean know little of, 
Here some one was attracted, and there 
another, and so the agitation spread until 
the notorious corruption of the date clee- 


ATUSe ? 


tion acted upon it asa suger breeze upon 


‘asmouldering: fire, 


So it will be with the single tax veform, 
Already the darkest hour of what has 
seemed to many of usa never ending night 
is passed and the dawn is here. In every 


“direction we sce indications of the hold the 


» single tax idea has taken and the great 
upidity with which it is spreading. We 


do not now refer to the wonderful erowth 


to which the single tax enrollment and 
the correspondence which it involves 
“gives testimony; but to the influence 


that growth is having amon 


“Among these indications is the speech 
Lane, president of the 
Boston merchants’ association, at the 
annual banquet of the assocration on the 
The men to whom 
Mr. Lane spoke on that occasion are 
worth not less than $300,000,000, and Mr. 
Lane himself isa wealthy and tutluential 
man, According to the Boston Journal, 
which gives the best report of his speech, 
he said: ‘In this matter of the taxation 
of personal property we, under our liuws, 
come down ruthlessly upon the weak and 
those who have no helpers; and the strong, 
the shrewd, the smart, and the enterprising 
go free. Now, suppose we shift this thin » 
wlittle and put this tax upon the real 
property of the commonwealth—upon the 

* The Boston 


real estate alone.” papers 


made a very poor report of this part of 


Mr. Lane’s speech, a criticism: which also 
applies, though in less degree, to the 
Journal; hence, it is difficult to say 


whether or not Mr. Lane in) proposing to 


tax real estate alone had in wind the sin- 
gle tax, but upon the authority of a ¢en- 
tleman who was present we are able to 
say that he several times used the expres- 
sion “single fax” ina manner indicating 
that hehad “seen the cate’ And this is 
corroborated by the Boston Globe's editor- 
ial, which speaks of “the plueky president 
of the Merchants’ association” closing his 
‘auudacious address” with an appeal to 


“the wealthiest body of banqueters” that 


gather annually in Boston “to ‘throw their 
influence in favor of the change’ (toa 
single tax on real estate), because it ‘would 
make our taxation honest and promote 
the interest of the entire conmon- 
wealth,” and then goes on to say: 

Vf thisis not Henry Georgeism, what as! 


* And Whether it be Henry Georeeism opr not, 
why Isat not warth eonsideriny? vy 


there is 
justice and equity, and good business ws well 
us public policy in it, what dous jb unatter if 
Henry fauree did first cuneeive and formy- 
Inte the wen! 


But whatever Mp, ee have 





mity 


: meant, there van be no ) mistaking what 





The Western Building: Mecait on 


the single tas cone wt no distant hinye ss: ‘ 


! LHe 


J omtenenerantenemten | nema 


Jour- 


nol means; and what if means is more 


important, perhaps, despite bis wealth 


and the wealth of those he addressed, 
than what Mr. Lane means. The: Jour- 
nalis published at St. Louis, and is an 
organ of the building association schemes. 
which have been so effective in enabling: | 
their members to find a plank in’ the 
ocean waste of poverty. The object: of 
these associations is to enable their mem- 
bers to acquire homes, and most of the 
members become borrowers from the 
association to enable Chem to get homes. 
Ltis, therefore, obvious to whoever will 
consider the matter, that no one eould 
benefit, more by the single tax than mem- 
bers of these building loan associations. 
The lots they usually buy are without 
much value whieh is not speculative, 
and the single tax by destroying speculia- 
tive values would enable them = to. buy 
lots fora great deal less than they can 
buy then for now. When they were 
ready to build they would 
that their building eould add noth- 
ine to their taxes, and would not 
need fo hesitate on that aecountas they 
must often do now. Not alone would it 
benefit members who have not yet bor- 
rowed and built; it} would benetit 
those who have already. built and are 
under imoytgage. to their associations. 
True, ‘their Jand would not sell for as 
much in money as now; if would not ex- 
change foras much in clothing, food, or 
other labor products; but these. men do 
not want to sell their Jand, What they 
wantis a home. And for a home the 
land would be as good as ever; while the 
very fact that it had fallen in value would 
reduce their land tax. With their land 
tax reduced, and no tax on their houses, 
furniture, and store purchascs—no taxes 
whatever, direct or indirect, except the 
one single fax on the actual value of the 
ground on which their houses were 


wise 


erected, menibers of these building as- 
sockitions would be fare better off as 


members of building associations than 
they are now. And this does not take 
into account the benefits they would en- 
joy in common with every one else in con- 
sequence of the brisk times the single tax 
would bring on, 

The Western Building Association Jour- 
nithis the fies of ifs kind to discover the 
advantages to its constituency of the land 
value tax, and proposes to urge that 
homes obtained by means of the building 
association “shall be exempt fronr tayxa- 
tion.” Referring to what has been said 
of these associations, that they 
benefactors, under the maxim 
who makes two blades of 
Where one grew before” 


wre public 
that ‘he 
grass grow 
is a public bene- 


factor, the Journal pertinently asks: 
“Why tax building association share- 
holders for being public benefactors?” 


And here is the eniphatic way in which it 
Closes its introduction of the subject: 

In short, we are beginning to be erently im- 
pressed with the wreuments in favorof sim- 
pe our present cotnplicated system of 

ixation, by abolishing one tax after another, 
Ww hoe erand as soon as ib prey properly be 
done, and finally lodging all taxttion on the 
land alone. This is the “single tux” idea that 
is pressing to the frontas one of the most in- 
teresting questions of the day, 


Ifere, too, comes the Chicaes Times, 
editorially informing ils readers that 
‘wise publicists shoud strive to tax op- 
portunities, not industries,” and that “it 
would seem to bea good plan to avoid 
tuxing all kinds of business.” The par- 
ticular occasion which called forth these 
expressions from the Times was a pro- 
posal by the Chicago aldermen to “tax 
insurance companies relatively as much 
as merchants wre assessed on Choir stocks 
of goods,” The Times aptly points out 
that this would be an excelent thing ta 
do “if it were an offense aeninst society 
to sell dry goods ar to insure then” bat 
that under existing 
might) be better to eneouraye 
operitions iustead of fining Mena, 


Just as the denmnad for the Aust 
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MEN AND THINGS, 


ras something alinost comic in 
Senutor TfToars question to Senator 
Vance; “What occupation would. you 
provide for the 100,000 Massachusetts men 
who would be thrown out of employment 
by the ruin of the protected) manufact- 
urers of that state?’ Apparently Mer 
Tloar thinks that the protected manu- 
faucturers of Massachuset{s employ citi- 
zens of Massachusetts to work for them, 
The s 
and look into things a little. Tie would 
make some diseoveries that would aston- 
ish him. Massechusetts men and women 
used to work in Massachusetts mills, but 
they have been replaced by Jrench Can- 
adians, Massachusetts men used to pro 
fishing, but they have been replaced by 
Nova Scotians, Massachusetts men nsed 
to build, and nuun and commimd ships, 
but protection has killed that line of busi- 
ness, Massachusetts men used to smelt 
iron and manufacture it, but the tariff 
on coal and iron ore has stopped all that 
sort of thing. Massachusetts men uséd 
to work at farming, but the tariff has 
driven them out of that occupation by 
cutting the purchasing power of their 
earnings down one-half or more. Sena- 
tor Tloar thinks be represents Massachu- 
settsin the senate. He doesn’t. Massa- 
chusetts sends hin there, but whit he 
really represents is not the tuxpayers of 
Massachusetts, but the tax catherers—the 
men who fatten on monopoly, and grow 
reh by the distresses of their fellows, 

Resides, what has congress to do with 
providing work for 100,000 Massachu- 
setts men” anyhow? Senator Vanece’s 
answer to Mr. Tloat’s question went to the 
rootof the matter. “It will take,” said 
Mr. Vanee, “a good deal of threatening 
to die on the part of Massachusetts manu- 
fueturers to convince the farmers of North 
Cuvolina that they ought to pay their 
own expenses and those of their Massa- 
chusetts neighbors as well.” 


There vs 


At the real Kelite erehanes: one day 
last week, a vacant piece of land, between 
fist and Med street, measuring 6,625 
foot, sold for $21,000. Another plot, on 
the corner of Seventh avenue and t4ist 
street, measured 3.750 and brought $15,- 
oo, Anda single vacant lot on Alexan- 
dev avenue, near 146th street, containing 


1,237 feet, was sold for $7,400. Altogether, 
11,612 superficial feet of land brought 


345,400, an average of S3.74 per foot. 
This would make the price of an ordinary 
building lot 20 feet by 100, $7,480. 


Now, just think what these figures 
mean. Phey mean that if a citizen of 


New York wants to build a house in a 
comparatively unsettled part of the city, 


nearly an hour's ride distant from = the 
business center, he must first) pay $7,480 


for the privilese, not to the people of 
New York, but to some private individ- 
wel In other words, he must agree that 
so long as he continues to use that house 
he will contribute out of the earnings of 
his labor about 8300 every year towrnrds 
the income of some man or men who will 
do absolutely nothing for him = in return 
except allow him to live in a certain part 
of New York city. Isn't that a pretty 
way to envonrage American industry ? 
Plenty of men wanting houses built for 
them. Pienty of bricklayers and masons 
and carpenters and plasterers and paint- 
ers and Jaborers asking nothing better 
than to be hired to build the houses, 
Plenty of vacant land in the upper part 
of the city to build the houses on, But 
before the man who wants the house can 
set the bricklayers and all ‘the rest of 
them to work he must make provision for 
the payment forever of S300 a year to the 
man, or the heirs or assicns of the miu, 
Who consents to give bin a piece of paper 
conveying the privilege of building his 
house ina certain place, 


But the privilege of living in one part 
of New York rather than in another has 
wvalue? Of course it has, It is pleas- 
water, Wholesomer, and altogether nicer 
to Jive near Central park than ta live, 
say, in Cherry street; and the man who 
builds his “dwelling ilongside the park 
ought to pay for the privilege. Only, 
Whom ought he to pay? Society says, 
some niin Whose sriandfathereiehty yours 
ava bought aoweod lot nent what is naw 


the park, and whose descendants from 


thattime fo this have retarded the pros- 


_perity of Ue City by forbidding: anybody 
fe live Chere 
voting: sy stene Las cone. so'saddondy: wid tas, SULy tht he ought ta pay the whole 
community: af Now York, because oyory 


Fanember of: that _sommnunily line se, iy 


We who advocate thesingd: 


enator ought to visit Massachusetts, | 
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good a right as he to the use of every 
inch of land within the city limits. 1¢ 
the privilege of using 2,000) stiperticial 
feet of land on (86th stveetis worth 8800 
wv year-which it isnt, nor anything Vike 
it—then the man who uses it ought ta 
pay $500 a year into the city trey IST. 
Woulda't the man’ be just as badly olf in 
that case as he is uow? Not at all. 
Because, ine the first place, a good- 
ly portion of his $800 would come 
back to hime in’ the shape of —pub- 
lic improvements and conveniences; 
In the next place, while he was paying 
$500, other men, oecupying more value. 
ble locations for residential, business or 
manufacturing purposes, would be paying 
vastly more than S800, and front these 
extra payments he would wet his equal 


share of benefits in. the third place, the 
Whole frightful weight of taxation, pub: 
ligaind private, that now crushes lis in- 


dustry, would be removed, and he would 
be getting the full reward of his labor, 
Without drawback or reduction for any 
other man’s benefit; and, finally, he would 
have a guarantee of constant renimnera- 
tive eniployment in the assared. tight of 
every man to apply his labor to any nat- 
aral opportunity lying unused, and keep 
the whole product for his wages. 

Will anybody deny that the single tax 
system woulrd make New Yorkers ric her, 
happier and better? And as for the right- 
fulness of it, just ask yourself two ques. 
tions, Who made the land of New York ? 
wd, Whom did he make it for? Against: 


these two queries the whole? theory of 


private land ownership: goes to pieces 
like astorm- drive no ship against wrocky: 
shore, : 


The 
industry of cunning tomatoes is being too 
energetically conducted in’ the 
States. Farmers are growing, and can- 
ning factories are putting up, not more 
tomatoes than the American people want 
to eat, but more than they can afford to 
buy at prices which will give 
the farmers, and the canners, 
Wholesale dealers, and the retail grocers 
concerned in producing them. 
American Grocer says this is a food 
thing for “the masses,” because it brings 
Within their r “ech wsupply of unti-scorba- 
tic food; but it is a distinetly bad) thing 
for the producers of canned tomatoes, 
who will begin the packing season of 1889) 
with less chance of profit. “ahead than in 
any previous year since 1882. In short 
there has been an “over production” of 
tomatoes. 


The Grocer tells us) that the total 
canned tomato product of last season was 
alittle less than 80,000,000 cans, which 
wis 12,000,000 cans more than were put 
Up in ISS. That extra 12,000,000) cans 
seems to have made all the difference, 
In order to get vid of them prices liad to 
be lowered to such a point as seriously 
reduced the earnings all alone the line of 
production. Tt seems evident, therefore, 
that 65,000,000 cans of tomatoes is as 
much as the American people can afford 
to buy inone year at prices which will 
adequately reward the labor and capital 
engaged in producing ther, 

Almost everybody likes tomatoes. 
They are good in sauces, they are good to 
make soup of, they are good stewed by 
themselves. Counting in the immense 


quantities used in our hotels and restan-’ 


‘ants, To think an allowance of 
week to an ordinary 


aw cin a 
fumily for six 


months in the year would not. be excess- 
ive, In iny own family we consiume con. 
CANS 


sider: tbly more than twenty-six 


Your, Yet at that rate GS, 000,000 cans 


would supply only about two million and: 


aw half of families. Now there are at 
13,000,000 families in’ the 
States, Many of them, no doubt, put up 
their own tomatoes. Mauy others de- 
cline to eat canned veyretables, 
making Tberal allowance for 
classes, there must 


to, 


{ 


Now just see dis sort of deadlock that 
the fonmtlo canning industry is coming 
to, Here are farmers all over the coun: 
try, with lands adapted) ta raising. vexe 
tables for canning, with special skill ft 
acquired by 
Here are a multitude of 
factories dotted round aniguge the 

Wilh ain. immense 
inextricably. docked up in 


Cau ie 
farmers, 


Cupitial Hie 


‘chinery and bnildings adapted to the caus. 


Wing business, and to vothing else, He 
are twenty or. thirty millions of people 
wanling vanned POs, aud engig 1, 
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canning the tomatoes. Both parties are 
anxious to trade, but somehow they can’t 
gettogether. (Mach one wants what the 
other is anxious to dispose of: yet neither 
can afford to buy. That sounds nonsensi- 
eal, but ils absolutely true. A great 
many facts in our civilization sound non- 
sensical when you state them boldly. 

Yet when we look at all the circum- 
stances the whole thing is plain) enough. 
The tomato producers and the tomato 
consumers are like the inhabitants of two 
cities, between which commerce can only 
be carried on along roads infested by rob- 
bers, who plunder merchants going in 
both directions. “When the farmer who 
has raised his crop of tomatoes and 
carried it to the canning factory goes to 
the village store to get the cloth, and 
calico, and sugar, and other things thiat 
are the real earnings of his labor—since 
he raised the tomatoes for the sake of 
getting them—he doesn’t get anything 
like what fairly belongs to him. If he 
wants ten yards of cloth he has to pay for 
fifteen yards. If he wants ten pounds of 
sugar he has to pay for twenty pounds. 
Out of whatever he calls for the robber of 
protection claims his share and renders no 
return. So when the consumer buys a can 
of tomatoes, he is asked to pay, not only 
for what he actually gets, but for what 
he doesn’t get and doesn't want—fer tax 
on tin plates, for tax upon machinery, for 
tax upon steel rails, for tax upon pretty 
much everything that has been used iu 
any way in producing that can of tomatoes 
to him. 

The trouble is not that the farmers and 
canning factories can’t produce canned 
tomatoes at prices that consumers can 
afford to pay. The trouble is that they 
are not allowed to receive what belongs 
to them out of what consumers do pay. 
And they will never begin to get. that till 
they putan end to the robbery of protec- 
tion. Even then, they will not get any- 
thing like the just earnings of their 
capital and labor. The robbery of private 
land ownership will still remain to be 
dealt with. But they will get far more 
than they do now, and will gain strength 
and courage to deal with the greater op- 
pressor. ets fute os 

The senate of the United States is de- 
termined to protect the religious indus- 
try of the country, as well as all the 
other kinds. On Wednesday of last week 
it rejected an amendment to its new tir- 
iff bill placing English bibles on the free 
list, although the bill provides that bibles 
printed in foreign languages may come in 
free. As the law stands at present, it is 
an expensive business for the American 
tourist to experience religion abroad. 
Because in that case he is apt to buy a 
bible; and when he returns to his own 
country he must either pay a fine of 
twenty-five per cent on the value of the 
sacred volume, or swear that he has 
owned and used it abroad for not less 
than one year—a truly diabolical alterna- 
tive. 

It costs a thousand dollars to import a 
foreign clergyman, and twenty-five per 
cent to bring ashore a foreign bible. As 
for religious principles, the tariff is all 
but prohibitory as regards them, It must 
be a saintly tourist, indeed, who has any- 
thing but the merest shreds and _ tatters 
of his principles left. after swearing his 
baggage past the customs officers. Thus 
protection looks after the American evan- 
gelist, and secures him against the com- 
petition of the pauper preachers of Ku- 
rope. 


On Wednesday of last week the best so- 
ciety of New York danced for charity. 
This does not mean that they felt them- 
selves so filled with loving kindness that 
they hud to dance—as a man dances for 
joy; nor does it signify that they danced 
in public without charging anything for 
the privilege of looking on, It means 
simply that they hired the Metropolitan 
opera house, paid a certain number of 
dollars each for admission, had a royal 
good time which lasted pretty much all 
night, and turned the net proceeds over 
tothe Nursery and Child’s hospital. Mean- 
time the folks whose labor supports the 
best society were in bed, gaining strength 
for the morrow’s toil, It was a great 
night for charity. The costumes were 
magnificent, the diamonds exceptionally 
brilliant, the children were not more than 
ordinarily restless in their hospital cots, 
Mrs, William Astor opened the ball with 
Commodore Elbridge T, Gerry—whose 
grandfather signed those platitudes about 
all men having equal rights to life, liber. 
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ty and the pursuit of happiness—and the 
nurses on duty made their rounds during 
the night with accustomed punctuality. 
As Tolstoi says, we're willing to do almost 
anything for the man we're riding, ex- 
cept to get of! of him. T wonder how my 
landlord would take it, if I should decline 
to pay my rent and olfer to dance for his 
benefit instead. 

Messrs, BE. S. Higyins & Co. are a firm 
of carpet manutacturers of New York, 
whom a benelicent government protects 
from the pauper competition of foreign 
carpet makers expressly that they may be 
enabled to pay their employes sufficient 
wages to enable them (the employes, not 
Higgins & Co.) to live in that condition of 
luxury which the Press and Tribune have 
so often deseribed as peculiar to the carpet 
weavers and other wage workers of these 
United States. Messrs. Higgins & Co.'s 
relation to their work people, in short, is 
that of trustees, charged with the receipt 
and distribution of a fund contributed by 
the self-sacrificing carpet consumers of 
the United States expressly for the benefit 
of the men and women and little children 
who while the happy hours away by 
weaving carpets in the Higgins factory. 

But tri stees sometimes have disagree- 
able duties to perform, and on the 17th of 
December list the Messrs. Higgins felt it 
their duty to notify their employes that 
owing to—that is, on account of—well, in 
short, they would have to reduce wages 
twelve and one-half per cent all round. 
The employes grumbled a good deal— 
they always do grumble, those discon- 
tented work people, for whose benefit 
everybody submits to be taxed so cheer- 
fully—but concluded they couldn’t help 
themselves, and so submitted. 

But when the Higgins trustees came to 
look into things, they found with regret 
that the twelve and a half per cent re- 
duction was not enough, So they began, 
first in one department and then in an- 
other, to make a further reduction of five 
per cent in wages, assigning the same 
lucid reason. This made the wicked em- 
ployes grumble still more; and not satis- 
fied with grumbling, they held meetings, 
at which the doctrine was boldly ad- 
vanced that E. S. Higgins & Co. were not 
acting honestly about those contributions, 
but were actually keeping back a portion 
of the fund provided by the carpet con- 
sumers expressly for the employes’ use. 
The Messrs. Higgins treating this insinua- 
tion with dignified and silent contempt, 
the employes went a step further and 
declared that unless the matter were 
satisfactorily arranged, they would stop 
making carpets altogether and leave Hig- 
gins & Co. to run their factory for them- 
selves. 


Then the firm, in the kindest possible 
manner, agreed to meet a committee of 
workingmen and discuss the matter with 
them. Andinresponse to this suggestion 
a meeting was actually held at which the 
wage workers asked a variety of imperti- 
nent questions about the profits of the 
business, capital invested, etc. One 
workingman in particular, Mr. John Mor- 
rison, inquired whether it was not a fact 
that the capital stock of the firm was 
$3,500,000, and that they were appropri- 
ating six per cent for depreciation of fac- 
tory buildings and seven and a half per 
cent for depreciation in values of ma- 
chinery, and that they were paying six 
per cent interest on their capital. Mr. 
Morrison also asked if it was not true 
that last July the value of the firm’s prop- 
erty was set down at $1,600,000, and that 
that was above its real value? To all 
this Mr. Higgins replied that these mat- 
ters were the business of the firm and not 
of its employes. The upshot of the con- 
ference was that BE. 8. Higgins & Co. 
would make no concession, and the em- 
ployes accordingly carried out their 
threats and quit work. 

Of course Ihave no means of knowing 
what foundation of truth there may have 
been for Mr. John Morrison’s questions; 
but it seems to me at least probable that 
had they been very far out of the way 
Mr. Higgins would have taken the trouble 
to dispute them. Assuming them to be 
correct, it may be noted that after pro- 
viding an ample reserve fund for the re- 
placement of over valued buildings and 
machinery, the firm of E. S. Higgins & 
Co. is earning a trifle over thirteen per 
cent annually on the actual capital em- 
ployed in their business, 

What impresses me in connection with 
this Higgins story is this; According to 
all authorities the protective system hus 


just two purposes—to keep American 








workingmen busy, and to secure them 
the highest sort of wages, We discourage 
the importation of pauper made foreign 
carpets on purpose that the Higgins em- 
ployes may be kept busy making carpets 
for us; and we allow E. 8, Higgins & Co., 
to charge us more for the carpets than 
they are really worth, on purpose that 
they may divide the extra money we give 
them among their workpeople. And yet, 
with the protection system in full opera- 
tion, with a protectionist president and 
congress just elected, the Higgins work- 
people have had their wages reduced from 
twelve and one-half to seventeen and one- 
half per cent, and the Higgins factory has 
stopped making’ carpets; while the Hig- 
gins firm, who get no benefit whatever 
from protection—how can they, since the 
workpeople get it all ?—the Higgins firm 
are carning the comfortable little dividend 
of thirteen per cent annually on their 
tupital. It seems to me that one of two 
things must be true, Either FE. S. Hig- 
gins & Co. have been sinfully misappro- 
priating some of the involuntary con- 
tributions made for the benefit of their 
workpeople by myself and other con- 
sumers of carpets; or else the whole pro- 
tection system is a failure. 


Mr. Alfred Clagett of this city is a wen- 
tleman who likes champagne. This, in 
itself, is not an unusual weakness among 
gentlemen, but the peculiarity about Mr. 
Clagett is that he not only likes cham- 
pagne, but that he manages to get it. He 
drinks, according to his own account of 
himself, about seven dollars worth of 
champagne a day. <A daily paper de- 
seribes him as “popular, warm-hearted 
and refined.” Anextra daily bottle would 
perhaps entitle him to be called religious, 
too. 

Mr. Clagett’s popularity, warm heart- 
edness and refinement, together with his 
great faculty for drinking, were the 
cause of his engagement as secret agent, 
or ‘‘steerer,” by the champagne produc- 
ing house of Schereck & Co. Messrs. 
Schereck & Co. reasoned that a popular, 
warm hearted and refined man, drinking 
a matter of four pints of champagne per 
diem in places of popular resort, must 
necessarily exert a certain influence. 
When other popular, warm hearted and 
refined men, said Schereck & Co., see Mr. 
Clagett drinking champagne, they will 
want to drink champagne, too. And if 
they see him drinking one particular 
brand of champagne exclusively, all the 
instincts of popularity, warm hearted- 
ness and refinement will incline them to 
drink that brand also. “Go to,” said 
Schereck to the Co., or the Co. to 
Schereck. ‘Let us stake Clagett with 
liberality. And it shall be that when- 
ever he calls for wine he shall demand of 
the barkeeper our brand, So shall popu- 
larity, Warm heartedness and refinement 
get in their perfect work, and the 
Schereck champagne shall have a boom.” 
So they did it. It was a mistake. 

It was a mistake, because they ne- 
glected to stipulate that when Mr.Clagett 
called for the Schereck champagne he 
should decline to accept any other, and 
insist on conserving his aridity while the 
barkeeper sent out for a supply. In the 
absence of this stipulation Mr. Clagett 
considered that he sufticiently earned his 
money by simply calling for the Schereck 
brand. If the barkeeper had it, all right; 
if he didn’t have it, Mr. Clagett content- 
edly drank some other kind, and paid for 
it with Schereck & Co.’s money. The 
consequence was that the expected rush 
of high class saloonkeepers to Schereck & 
Co.’s warehouse did not take place. 
Messrs. Schereck & Co. paid Mr. Clagett 
$50 a week for fourteen weeks, and then 
investigated. The result is that they 
have discharged Mr, Clagett, and are 
trying to get back $200 of their vanished 
$700 by a suit at law. 

There is one phase of the Clagett case 
that involves an interesting question, 
What was Mr. Clagett, economically con- 
sidered? It’s easy enough to place him 
morally, of course; but what was he 
economically ?—a producer, or a con- 
sumer? On the one hand, he wasan em- 
ploye of Schereck & Co., hired by them 
to assist in selling their champagne. That 
would make him a producer, On the 
other hand, he didn’t assist, as per con- 
tract, but, instead, consumed the wine 
produced by other champagne merchants, 
That would mak? him a consumer, Now, 
which was he? Was Messrs, Schereck & 
Co.’s $700 expended for production, or 
wasted in riotous consumption? T come 
mend this question to the debating so- 
cieties, 


A bill is now before the house of repre- 
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sentatives for the 
maintenance of relief stations in the 
Arctic ocean for the benefit of shipwrecked 
whaling crews. ‘Two stations are asked 
for, to cost about $138,000 each. Each is 
to be kept supplied with provisions sutfi- 
cient to feed 100 men for several months. 
The New Bedford board of — trade, 
through whose influence the bill was in- 
troduced, draw a pathetic picture of the 
sufferings entailed on the whalemen by 
the lack of these relief stations. It hap- 
pens not infrequently, they say, that so 
many of the whaling fleet are lost at the 
beginning of a season that the remaining 
vessels are compelled to abandon their 
cruises and make for the nearest port on 
account of the impossibility of feeding 
the survivors. Still worse is .the luck of 
crews Whose vessels are lost just at the 
elose of the season, Out of seven or 
eight crews thus cast away within the 
last ten years only one man has returned 
alive. A couple of properly located re- 
lief stations would enable shipwrecked 
crews to be cared for until the season’s 
close, or preserve their lives through the 
winter, until the flee shonld) reappear in 
the spring. 

All this speaks volumes for the courage 
and hardihood of the whaling crews, as 
well as for the enterprise and humanity 
of the ship owners who stay at home aad 
make money by the business. If relief 
stations are needed to save the lives of 
Arctic whalers, unquestionably they 
ourht to be established. But why should 
the government be asked to establish 
them? For, observe, that these proposed 
stations are not like the ordinary life sav- 
ing stations along the coast. They are 
to be established for the benefit of one 
particular set of men only. They will in 
reality constitute part of the outfit of the 
whaling feet. Now why should the 
United States government help whale 
ship owners to fit out their vessels? 

Mr. G. W. Smalley, the ambassador of 
the Tribune near the court of St. James, 
is disturbed because President Cleveland 
has not been sufficiently resentful of the 
conduct of Lord Salisbury in the Sack- 
ville West matter. Mr. Smalley assures 
us that Minister Phelps is coming home 
straightway, and he thinks that’s all very 
well as far as it goes. But it doesn’t go 
far enough. All the secretaries and other 
folks of that sort ought to be = with- 
drawn too. “The man who ought to be 


left in charge of the Jegation,” Mr. 
Smalley says, “is the hall porter.” This, 


it must be explained, is not an attempt 
to create a boom for the hall porter. It 
isn’t like saying he ought to be in the 
cabinet. Mr. Smalley only wants the 
hall porter left in charge in order that 
when Lord Salisbury calls at the legation 
to ask after Uncle Sam’s health there 
may be somebody to tell him sternly: 
“Not at’ome.” This is avery nice way 
for Mr. Smalley to get square with the 
British government, and Mr. Bayard, and 
the rest of his political foes. But he 
doesn’t realize what a deadly blow he is 
striking at our whole diplomatic service. 
He is really telling us that for all prac- 
tical purposes the United States might 
just as well be represented in England 
by a hall porter at thirty bob a week and 
found as by an envoy extraordinary at 
$17,500 a year and find himself. . And 
really we don’t see why it shouldn't. 

The Australian system of voting was 
used by the reform club at its annual 
election of trustees on the 8th of this 
month, There were twenty-one candi- 
dates and fifteen trustees to be clected, 
The system worked with perfect smooth- 
ness and to the entire satisfaction of the 
members, two hundred and thirty of 
whom voted at the election, 


T. L. M’CREADY. 





The 8600 Exemption in Toronta. 


A deputation of the tax reform association 
of Toronto called on Hon, Oliver Mowat, at- 
torney general, and Hon. A. M. Ross, treas- 
urer of the province, to plead for the consid- 
eration by the legislative assembly of the 
petition being circulated asking for the ex- 
emption from taxation of dwellings to the 
amount of $600, The ussociation was repre- 
sented by D. S. MeCorquodule, president of 
the tux reform association; Dr. A. D, Wat- 
sun, Vice-president; W. T. Green, secretary; 
Aldermen Carlyle, A. Bates, Jamss Cunning- 
ham, J. C. Johnston, A. W. Reeves, Jobin 
Bengough, Thomas Seaton, William Sherriff, 
George Bradley, George Chamberlin, George 
Bingham and W. Best. The result was a dis- 


cussion of the single tax and an expression 
from Mr, Mowat that he thought the mutter 
uoder consideration an important one, aud 
that it would be bronghy before the next 
legislature, . 


establishment and 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 
A Queer Sort of Towtship. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson begins, in the 
January issue of the Forwm, aseries of 
easy lessons for the American people, the 

object of which appears to be to bring the 
masses to a thorough comprehension, and 
—which is of course the same thing— 
to uw fervid faith in the Atkinsonian sys- 
tem of political economy. Just what this 
system is we cannot say with certainty, 
Mer. Atkinson’s previous lessons having 
been not at all easy, but rather of a hard 
and wobbly nature, But we think that 
in stating it as follows, we do not seriously 
misrepresent it. At all events, this is 
what we believe it to be: 

I. Man lives by production of wealth. The 
measure of his wealth production is the 
measure of his physical comfort. 

1. Production depends on two factors: First, 
Capital, and second, Labor. 

HI. Capitalemploys labor and supports it 
while at work, Hence the productive power 
of labor is strictly limited by the quantity of 
capital. ; 

IV. Of the products of labor, a certain por- 

- tion is consumed in feeding, clothing, and 
sheltering the community, Another portion 
istaken in taxes for government expenses. 
A third portion replaces the capital consumed 
in supporting the laborers while they were at 
work, And whatever is left is saved = to in- 
crease capital and enable the laborers to do 
more work next time. 

V. The amount of cavital already saved is 
enough to enable labor to produce about $1.50 
worth of wealth per laborer per day. This is 
absolutely atl that can possibly be produced 
under present circumstances. 

VIL About ten per cent of the annual pro- 
duct of wealth is being saved and added to 
capital every year, This is, on the whole, a 
very satisfactory rate of progress. At all 
events, statistics show it to be the rate of pro- 
gress and there’s no use growling about it. 

VIL. Everything is all right. What few 
things are not all right will come right in the 
end. 

There are also some minor doctrines, as 
that it is economically sinful to eat pork; 
that the reward of laborers engaged in 
production is to be measured, not only by 
what they get themselves, but by what is 
paid out by their employers and landlords 
to domestic servants, hotel cooks and 
waiters, vacht sailors, and other people 
who minister to their enjoyment; and 
several others no less astonishing; but 
we omit these, as having no necessary 
connection with the main system. We 
flatter ourselves we have succeeded in 
giving, on the whole, a statement of the 
Atkinsonian theory of things as they are, 
with which Mr, Atkinson himself would 
find little fault. It is this theory that the 
easy Jessons in the Furewm are intended 
to enforce. 


The first of Mr. Atkinson’s easy lessons 
is entitled “An Easy Lesson in Statistics.” 
Its main object is to enable the student to 
get a mental grasp of “the incomprehen- 
sible figures of our national bookkeeping,” 
to comprehend the vast statistics of the 
census, This Mr. Atkinson accomplishes 
by the happy device of dividing the census 
figures by 10,000. Estimating the popu- 
lation of the United States to have in- 
creased from the fifty millions of 1880 to 
sixty millions, he first increases the cen- 
sus returns in the same proportion. Then 
he divides everything by 10,000. disre- 
gurding fractions, and the serious busin ss 
of the lesson begins, 


Having only 6,000 people to deal with, 
instead of 60,000,000, Mr. Atkinson locates 
them in an imaginary township which 
represents the whole United States in 
miniature. This township contains 300 
square miles, or 192,000 acres. Of 
this “about one-half, or 96,000 acres, is 
good arable land; the rest is about equal- 
ly divided between pasture, moun. 
tain and forest.” The township is abun. 
dantly provided for by nature. It has 
stores of coal, oil, iron, lead, copper, gold, 
silver, ete. The “ete.” is Mr. Atkinson’s, 
and we presume is intended to signify 
that the township has ample supplies of 
wll minerals produced in the United 
States, It has also forests. There are 
20,000 acres of land in cultivation, worked 
by 500 farmers, assisted by 870 farm 
laborers, The rest of the people are en- 
gaged in mining, manufactures, mechan- 
ical arts, professions, ete, in various 
numbers, Outof the whole population 
of 6,000 people, 2,000 ave occupied for vain, 
“There may be,” Mr. Atkinson informs 
Us, "afew piwupers, mostly foreign born; 
but no one in this conmunity is allowed 
to suffer for want of the absolute neces- 
savies of life, except through oversight or 
accident.” As Mr, Atkinson says nothing 
about tranips, or people out of work, we 
presume there are none of those either; 
which leads us to suspect, either that the 
census is wanting in some particulars, or 
that some of its figures, when divided by 













10,000, mysteriously 
nothing at all. 

This community of 6,000 people, with 
one-third of its members---including, 
practically, all its able bodied men—occu- 
pied in producing wealth, or in minis- 
tering to the wealth producers; with four 
acres of arable land lying idle for every 
one under cultivation; with its hills full 
of “coal, oil, iron, lead, copper, gold, sil- 
ver, ete.;” with blast furnaces, machine 
shops, factories, and other instruments 
for increasing the efliciency of labor; with 
aun extensive railway system to facilitate 
exchange; this community produces—how 
much, do you suppose? Enough, Mr. 
Atkinson says, for the supply of each in- 
habitant with “a few feet of boards over 
his head, sustained by bricks or timber; 
about ten pounds of wool, sixteen pounds 
of cotton converted into clothing, a barrel 
of flour and two or three hundred pounds of 
meat, each vear; and alittle sugar, a glass 
of beer and about five pounds of solid or 
liquid food per day, these constituting the 
necessuries of life.” It is evident that 
Mr. Atkinson has personally abandoned 
the use of shoes, hair mattresses and 
feather pillows, since he omits these from 
his list of ‘*necessaries.” 


Yes, he actually says it. The whole 
product of the community, counting’ in 
everything, is only $1,200,000, or an 
average of less than fifty-five cents a day 
per head of population. And, as Kdward 
Atkinson pathetically puts it, “how much 
of Juxury and hew much of Jeisure can 
the average nan get out of what fifty to 
fifty-live cents a day will buy for his 
shelter, food and clothing?’ Besides, the 
average man doesn’t get anything like 
fifty-five cents a day, after all. In the 
first place. that dreadful capital has got 
to be replaced and even added to, or “the 
next generation will suffer for want of 
vapital,” Then the rent of the land must 
be paid, the interest on bonds and mort- 
vaves must be provided for, capital must 
have its profits, and the ‘professional 
persons, musicians, literary people and 
the like” must have their fees, So by the 
time we get down to the common folks, 
und come to settle up with d¢hcom, the 
average of fifty-five cents a day is pretty 
considerably reduced. Truly this com- 
munity of 6,000 people is in a bad way. 

But there is hope. Mr. Atkinson sees 
light ahead. Not a full blaze of daylight 
exactly, nor even a reliable light to steer 
by. It may be nothing but an ignis 
futuus, or wlantern tied toa cow’s horns 
in old wrecker fashion; but it is a light, 
for all that, and Mr. Atkinson points it 
out. ‘May not,” he sugvests, “the true 
remedy for want consist in the ignorant 
rich learning how to spend or direct the 
material force which comes within their 
control in a better way; and in’ the 
ignorant poor learning either how to 
spend or to save the force which comes 
within their control ina way that will 
give them better results 2” 

When you first look at it, this light 
ahead of Mr, Atkinson seems rather dim, 
and on the whole more like the phosphur- 
escence of fox fire or stinking fish than a 
good, honest flame. But when Mr. At- 
kinson explains himself, which he does in 
spots, the light goes stronger, though it's 
pretty feeble still “The waste of the 
muny poor,” he says, “costs the commu. 
nity in the aggregate far more than the 
waste of the few rich.” See that, now. 
He’s talking about that daily glass of 
beer in the catalogue of necessaries. At 
least, if he isn’t, we shall have to give it 
up and confess ve don’t know what he is 
talking about, There will be nothing 
new in that, however, 

There are many other statistics in’ this 
first of Mr. Atkinson's easy lessons, but 
on the whole we prefer not to tackle 
them. Ifonly he would deliver his easy 
lessons viva voce, and agree to answer 
questions from the class, we should have 
hope of uaderstanding him. But a come. 
munity of 6,000 people, with 76.000 acres 
of idle arable land, with pastures, mines 
and forests, all contained within a space 
of twelve by twenty-five miles, who are 
earning less than fifty cents a day, and 
can’t find any way to help themselves ex- 
cept by going without beer, is, we honestly 
confess, something that taxes our imag. 
inative faculties too heavily. The second 
easy lesson may enlighten us; but for the 
present we give it up, 


Meath to the Rescue, 
But in the pages of the Nineteenth 
Century for January we find a writer 
discussing the case of a community in a 


worse plight even than Mr, Atkinson's; ' 


STANDARD. 








The earl of Meath is stricken with horror 
at the condition of the English people. 
The Meaths are all right of course, and 
mean to stay so--—like the Freneh noble- 
man who was sure Giod would never have 
the bad taste to damn a gentleman of 
his quality—but the lower classes of Eng- 
lishmen are having a pretty rough time, 
and the earl of Meath is distressed about 


it. These fellows, he thinks, will get 
desperate after a while, and then there's 


no telling what they will do. ‘The ob- 
ject of all good citizens,” says the earl of 
Meath, “should be to work toward the 
abolition of «a pauper class, and, whilst 
it exists among us, so to alleviate its lot 
that it shall not be driven to despair.” 
If we dared apply a vulgarisin of the New 
York streets to so august a personage, 
we should say there were no flies on the 
xurlof Meath. There will be no sitting 
on the safety valve while he's: around. 
“How few,” he exclaims reproach fully— 
“how few comparatively of the rich and 
leisured classes have madean unselfish 
study of the needs of the masses!” The 


earl is wnobleman after Mr Atkinson’s 
own heart. It is to be hoped he reads the 
Forint. 


“Every day,” the earl of Meath tells 
us, “a thousand more mouths have to be 
fed in this country than the day before.” 
Then he goes on to say that agriculture 
is declining frightfully, which sounds 
funny after the remark about the “thou- 
sand more mouths,” seeing that agricult- 
ure provides food for mouths. But the 
earl of Meath’s community, like Mr. 
Atkinson’s, has queer things about it. 
The people are flocking from the farms 
into the cities, and there, when they get 
any work at all, (he sweaters get hold of 
them, and sometimes make them labor 
“for 388, or even for 386, consecutive 
hours.” Itis not to be wondered at, says 
the philosophic earl of Meath, “if some 
of these poor white slaves, driven to 
desperation, and beguiled by the honeyed 
words of socialists and anarchists, en- 
deavor to improve their miserable lot by 
the general destruction of society.” 
When the earl of Meath puts the matter 
before you in this calm, common sense 
way, yousee at once that it is not to he 
wondered at. In fact, you wonder why 
you didn’t wonder at it sooner. 


So the earl of Meath intents his power- 
ful and noble mind upon the social prob- 
lem. He is differently situated from Mr. 
Atkinson, Mr. Atkinson's community is 
enjoying a magnificent income of some- 
thing less than fifty cents a day a head, 
So Mr. Atkinson can afford to waste his 
lime in speculations about that glass of 
beer and wait to see how things will turn 
out. But the earl of Meath can’t wait, 
His community has no income at all, and 
those blasted socialists and anarchists are 
Whispering their “honeyed words” to it. 
{fe must find out what's the matter right 
away and settle what is to be done in- 
staunter. And he does it nobly. 

The earl of Meath says ‘the causes of 
non-employment are multitudinous.” This 
is vigorous, but vague. But wait a bit, 
and give the earl a chance. He poes on 
immediately to tell us that the following 
may be considered Samonugst the most 
important”: 

1. Over population. 

2. Foreign immmicration. 

3. Depression of agriculture. 

+. Depression of trade. 

m Excessive hours of adult labor. 

i. Wantof training in youth of the hand 
and eye. 

G7. Physical disabllity. 

Ss. Moral disability. 

There weare! Bight reasons, and every 
one of them a socidolager. It’s enough 
to make any community feel sick. It 
vives us a queer fecling ourselves just to 
read the catalogue of them--a sort of 
tired feeling, ‘To be sure, it doesn't seens 
to aceord with the general fitness of 
things that agriculture should be de- 
pressed when the country is crowded with 
people, all wanting food, or that trade 
should be depressed when adult labor is 
working excessive hours, Bat the earl 
of Meath has nothing to do with the gen- 
eral fitness of things. Keep that fact 
steadily inind, And let us pass to the 
remedies for these distressful causes, 

The over population the carl of Meath 
would deal with by the sumanary process 
of exporting the populice to the colonies. 
He doesn't say which colonies, but hug. 
landis picking up colonies all the time, 
and it’s aqamere qaatter of detail, anyhow, 

The foreign diainigration can be cured 
by making the foreigner take a license 
of course paying ao fee for if—-overy six 
months for ten years, Vhis the earl of 
Meath thinks would be only right, because 


11 


Mneland is sucha desirable country (o 
live inno conseription, lots of Tiberty, 
“peace, good government, cheap food, a 
gigantic trade, vast mianifactures, ob 
serve that the earbof Meath is naw offer. 
ine residence in fnehiund for sale, aud so 
etowizes wWhitia ditthe white ase he was 
decrying, in true mercantile fashion. AT 
these vood things, the earl says-—the lib- 
erty and no conscription, and so ote "re p- 
resent no less the inheritance of the in- 
habitants of these islands than does the 
estate or the business that of the heirofa 
landed proprietor, or that of the son of 
the tradesman or merchant” From which 
we infer that the earl of Meath would 
think it right to bundle Che heir of ‘ta 
landed proprietor,” say Meath junior, for 
example, neck and crop out of the coun 
try, and sell his inheritance to the first 
foreigner who might choose tocome and 
take it. Meathis nothing if he isn't logi- 
cul. 

Next on the list of remedies ts comptul- 
sory training, technical, industrial, agri- 
cultural and pliysical,. for the young, 
with special cookery schools for the girls, 
Supplement these with some more laws 
against excessive hours of labor, an in- 
crease of religious agencies, stricter Li- 
ceusing laws, an improvernent in’ the 
poor Taw, and aw few other things-—aund 
there you are, The whole problem: is 
worked out satisfactorily, the anarchist 
and socialist can go back to wherever 
they came from, and the earl of Meath 
can order his brougham) and drive down 
to his club for dinner, 


There is just one sargestion we would 
like to make to the earlof Meath. We 
know he won't adopt it, but we feel im- 
pelled to make it all the same. THe is 
himself, we believe, one of the unem- 
ployed class. Tle doeswt work for a 
living, Yet he seems to cet along pretty 
well, and has, on the whole, avery com- 
fortable time, We sugeest that hie com- 
pare nofes with some of the unemployed 
fellows in the Hast End and find) out 
just how it happeus that he manages to 
live so much more comfortably than they. 
After that he might doa little thinking 
bout the real “inheritance of the inhabi- 
tants of these ishinds.” And then if he 
will correspond frankly and freely with 
Mr, Mdward Atkinson, they may findgout 
between Chem what is the mutter, both 
with Mr Atkinson's suppositttious com- 


rmitinity, and with the earl of Meath'’s real 


one, 





Another Way of Looking at Protection and 


Prosperity. 

HuTCHINSON, Kas.—Itisa generally adinit- 
ted principle that the best test of a nation's 
prosperity is the rate of its increase in) popu- 
lution. The aggregate wealth of u gation or 
the averave rate of wares inay be deceptive, 
but the rate of increase is a certain indication 
of thé nation’s prosperity. 

Sir Lion Playfair, who is considered one of 
the greatest living authorities on such ques- 
Lions, gives the following valuable statistics 
on the subject: 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Rate of increase 1853/1861, 5.6 per cent. 

Rate of increase [861-187], SS per cent. 

Rate of inerease [STL ESSE, 10.8 per ceut 

This shows that the rate of imerease per 
cent in Great Britain with a partial free trade 
policy has nearly doubled iu three decades, 
Had Great Britain adopted absolute free 
trade and the sinele tux on land values when 
she adopted her so-called free trade policy at 
is sufe to suy that the increased percentage 
of her population would have been double 
What itnowis. This would have abolished 
the depopulating influence of landlordism, 
Which has reduced the population of Ireland 
in four decades uearly one-hall, and Scotland 
has suffered nearly as much from the same 
cause. 

The percentage of increase of population 


for England and Wales aloue for the last — 


decade was Lh 

For Chie ib was ES, 

lor fodianait was bat 

For New York th wali, 

For Maine ib was. 

For Verniouteab wis 0.0. : 

The peoplecof Maane, and especially Jd. Gb 
Blaine, shomtd be careful aboat tmiuking coms 
putisons between them gountry and Mayhind, 
Hnclind’s percentage of inerense of) popular 
tions three tiines greater than Maiue and 
nearly thirty times greater than Vermont, 
SUL IL dS these eastern states that ure cetling 
the benelits of protection. The agricultural 
stittes of the greab west pet go more benellt 
from pretection that they do from the grass- 
hoppers or the potato bugs, tbas to then wu 
WE bipa bead Chrse, 

hut fromthe above showing, thease stiles 
Whieh pot the cereatest beuedits fram) protec: 


tion are iui less prospercus condition thaw is 


Pree trade Hovland. Uf iimigration would 
stopitus doubtful it any state da the union 
would tnuke a much better shoyaue thath Mage 
lund, and its safe to say that oywith all oar 
superior uaturab qebyantages we would: mot 
uveraice su well, J. i, ALALCOLAL 


ean TE paty A Rett Puen ete 
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extravagant in. his 


Se ie ane Er 


“OLD. SLUG. 


Gane Daviscofe the Chipne i EN taienth : 

Tn the person of the pocket miner one 
finds a fair exco pIniCaMlon of the ups and 
downs of a Pacific: coast fortune hunter 
Old Slag was one of this class. J never 
koew his right name, and: furthermore, 


was never so fortinate as to meet anyone 


who did, ; 

1 first met hind on California street, 
some six years ago, standing in front of 
wbualletin board with his chin turned up 
toward the quotations, THis mouth was 
firmly set, one eye half elosed, and his 
hands were in his pockets, [le scanned 
the list « sarefully without ao change of 
countenance, and walked: away stroking 
his clin whiskers, which were red, 

Hewas next seen in. a two-bit saloon 
ciremmventings a pretty good sized horn 


of brandy, while the barkeeper sipped av: 


little seltzer at hisinvitation. Slug threw 
down i R2 
he was lon om the market. 
Ife was seen: frequently 
street, Walking ap and dow, seying lit- 
tle or nothing to anybody, and drinking 
often, When the tarket rose he was 
‘expenditures, and 
with a depression he was correspond- 
ingly economical, T soon became aware 
of the fact that to see Old Slug blind 
deunk indivated a deal in Ophir 
He came by the nickname of “Old 
Slug" frome the habit he had of maintain. 
ing thata S50 slug of “di was the only 
troe coin of the reali, : 
Old Siuy was a pocket miner. oSuch 
mon pin their faith) on finding stowed 
away inthe hills fortiines whieh nature 
has placed in out-of-the-way places, and 
to which she has forgotten to leave any 
clew. 
Old Slue always dusisted that these de- 
posits of gold in pockets existed mainly 
in Nevada county. There the hills were 
dotted wth. pine and: hemloek, and the 
underbrush is thickened with creeping 
vines. Beneath this covering of verdure 
are quurty ledges, gravel: deposits and 
pockets of wolde. 
Experience has taught Old Slug where 
to look for pockets. He despised the 
plan of mining practiced upon the Com- 
stock. He cursed the sage brush country, 
and had a hearty contempt for ‘“crop- 
pings.” such as are stamped! upon the 


topoyvaphy of Nevada. To mine by. 
| 


means of deep shafts, to take out rock to 
be milled, to, follow plans, surveys 
mothe ds and for ths, aul] this smacked of a 
ccremonial which Old Slue loathed. To 
know thata ledve had a certain angle, 
and pay rock could be struck by running: 
exiuctly 235 feet from the winze on the 
1,750 foot level, was reducing mining toa 
mathematical basis, whieh was to Old 
ae what photography is toa painter, 
Chance was his goddess, and he spent 
the best years of his life serving her, 
[ pic ‘ked up ia good deal of his history 
along the street. Atmost everyenue knew 
something about him. tle had period- 
ical appearances and disappearances, 
wand, like Richard, would stake all Upon 
the hazard of a din He delighted 
in desperate ventures and possessed 
the astonishing nerves which — are 
born in vamblers. “He  doted on 
tremendous odds, and lost’ more coolly 
than most men would win. 
One day 1 entered into conversation 
with him: ahs 
Will there be aw break 2? 
“Get vem lower if there is,’ 
OWill we have a market?’ 
“Cost ver more if we do.” 
While Twas revolving in miy anind the 
best method of turning this information 
touny practical account on a capital of 
$30, Old Slug sauntered off to a bulletin 
honrd, scratching his chin whiskers re- 
Nectively, 
During the same weels there w ere [overs 
ish symptonis observable inthe market, 
The crowds ov California street thickened 
daily, and signs were not wanting to the 


. 


observing that San Prancisco was on) the: 
eve of its periodical speculation debauch, 


Something of more than common inter- 
est was afoot in the hig board roomy and 
when this great financial leat besan to 
pulsate with stronger throbs, there wasa 
responsive quickening in the blood whieh 


moved through the conmmerciak arteries: 


of the state, Ophir, the bellwether of the 
market, climbed upa tittle higher every 


hour aud the lesser stacks followed. in its 


wake, The city responded to the excite. 
ment and a hoarse yell went ap Troy : 
gee, of speculition, 
Yesterday, fever, 
To-day, delirium, — 
To-morrow, madness, 







































































































“The outsiders wanted to devour the whole 
tudesin driblots, in quantities to suit, in 


nist of all this turmoil Old Slug: main- 
tained his equilibritm. 


Slue was as undisturbed as a i pitch: 


street and the bigs structure which took 


said one of the wise ones, 
20 piece, and it was evident that 


on California 
morrow, 


humor that tock off the edee of 
advised people to beware of combinations 


igred the graveyard, 
w cheery Tone and predicted westronger 
miirket. for the coming 
showed how eastern 
eelting 
market. 


one hundred shires: with a big flourish, 
wnd letting out a thousand quie etly.) 


couple of days to fill his shorts. a big watch chain once 


were about to do something: immense. 


the editorial and reportorial tables the 
public were profoundly thankful. 


were sorry that they had sold, and they [and he 
determined to make them pay like the 
devil for everything they wot, 


stock for little or nothing, and then pay- 
whig price fordt in thirty days. 


disappearing upon the sand, 


who had. thrown their customers’ stock 
upon the market. 
eagle who founda shaft quivering in its 
breast @uide byw feather dropped from. 
its oWn Wing 


wanted to buy. 
aufew days before, and when the panic 
had touched bottom they 
their stocks about seventy: five per cent 
cheaper. 
in reading the newspapers which fearlessly 
exposed the job, 
were written with great force and ability. 
The public atfieust had the consolation of 
Knowing who got the money, 


noticed Old Slug stroking his chin whisk- 
ers as calmly as ever, and pouring two-bit 


whisky down his throttle. 


TDasked one morning. “ able and bad 


Tharris, 


aw pocket, 
fenusils, a side of bacon and a sack of 
dropped $15,000, 
Next: followed a season of Industry, 

little tunnel into the hillside, Ten, twelve, 


wud: sometimes fifteen hours a day he 
delved aud sweated in this lonely spot 


spurned hin from behind aud hope beck 
ened him fron, before, At night he 


Ay Wing aes ‘omplished nothiune, 
chaye despised to have w on boul for wages 


_THE STANDARD. 


Men saw fortunes: tLe anrlatiie on ‘Pies 
hands without any effort of their own. 


Se ee ree enteeegs gem See San ie td Pm 


| cout have ‘paved hind ‘He “went over to 

from the door of which he would have | that little brown building and implored 
been kicked had he tried to enter, His | for help. He little enew just then that 
broker had begun the erection of the | the weapon held by his enemies was 
“building with the expectation of meeting | forged in that same place. He got no as- 
several hundred of just such men. Win- sistance, cursed himself for shorting at. 
ter passed on and spring opened, Old | the wrong time on such a market, and 
Slug got anxious when he saw the snow | then began sacrificing his customers’ 
stealing down to the streams and the | stock. cma 

lowers, budding upon the hills. Next day he was a dead cock in the pit. 

“T must be down for the spring rise.” The afternoon papers gave detailed ac- 

His provisions were getting low and his | counts of his failure, and the clique who 
iittle store of cash could be ‘counted with | engineered his ruin had a sumptuous 
ifew movements of the fingers, He worked | spread at the Poodle Dog that night. The. 
long hours, and his toil, was. beginning | broker of shattered fortune improved the 
to tell, There might be gold just beyond, | opportunity of being alone a few moments 
and there might be nothing but bar- | that evening by blowing out his brains, 
renness for rods ahead. More ext usperat- Old Slug was again a pauper. He sim- 
ing still, he might have passed a rich | ply remarked: “Got me again, by Jove!” 
pocket afew inches to the right or left. | soaked his watch, and started for the 
He began to feel that Providence would | foothills to find another pocket. 
never throw another chanel in his way, On the Stoekton boat that afternoon a 
and despondency took the place of hope. | man who had been acting quite strangely 

One afternoon, just at sundown, he] in the cabin was suddenly observed to. 
struck his lone sought pocket. A blow | spring upon the wheel-house and shout:. 
of the pick revealed the shining treasure, “Sixty-five for any pure of a thousand!” 
. pwnd, at the next, amass of quartz flecked | All looked up. It was Old Slug. 
with free gold rolled at his feet. THe “Sixty-six—seller thirty, ‘ 
scratched his red chin whiskers, now de- | © There was no response, and waving his 
veloped into a full heard, and said softly | hands aloft, he sprang into the bay. 
to himself: The boats wete promptly lowered, the 

“She's just blistered with it.” poor devil picked up, and a few days af- 

That night he was. spreeing royally in | terwards he was duly installed inmate of 
Grass Valley. After his debauch he set- | the lunatic asylum. 
tled down to business, and, for the next He was very quiet for 
week or so, it was almost like taking 
honey from ahive. He cleaned up some 
$15,000—just about enough to pay for the 
Jast four in hand his broker. had bought. 

Old Slug was now equipped for the 
spring rise. Craball & Co. of Califernia 
street was ready for Old Slug. 

He was soon in San Francisco, and on 
California street, his native heath. His 
more stretched 
across his vest front. His face—all but 
the chin whiskers— was cleanly shaven, 
wna diamond pin blazed in his hickory 
shirt front. 


pay for a. palatiat mansion on 1 Nob hill, 


list; the insiders fed the famished jnulti- 


In the 


hig hbloeks to order—for cash. 


Nothing could disturb the knowing quiet 
Which alw ays held Cosseasion: of the man, 
When the street was like battlefield 


He simply watched the im: irket, stroked 
his chin whiskers and drank mechanically. 
Te was exactly the same as when a fow 
months ago the mirket lay like a water- 
lorwed ship becalmed in the doldrums, 
The break eame. 
There was a breath of panie an the 


B45000,000 to rear began. to topple. 
“They want to get hold of our stock,” 


“They ll opay higher when they get 
ming,” suid another, equally wise. 
eT heye ean't put em down after. to- 


“Someol the timid holders are selling 

The Post, author of all the spring rises, 
invested its stock articles with a flavor of 
pare, and 


to break the warket temporarily. 
The public whistled merrily as it en- 
The papers still had 


week. They’ 
apitalists were just 
interested in the Pacifie coast 


Oe 


Keene was buying heavily. (Taking in 





McDonald had broken the market fora 


“Onn McDonald.” 

The public were about to vet woul} of 
the market, and would che the bears. 

Bless the public. 

Asyndicate of bulls, baeked by millions, 


‘Por all these crumbs. which fell trom 


Everybody felt. that the big magnates 


The insiders have a habit of selling 


The break continued, 

Margins incltedaway like aline of foam 
There was 
wfrantic call for “mud? from the brokers, 


Another euse of. an 


> vin'ybou wanted to sell and nobody 


bought back 
The people found consolation 


These newspaper ar ticles 
Inthe midst of this crashing market 1 


What do you think of the situation? 


aw few weeks, but. — 
oie aes. MIs = c ELLA} NEO U oo ST a 
SCOTT'S SCROFULA 
EMULSION | 2RoNcHiT#s 
COUCHS 
CURES | Srocine D: 
He left $10,000 with his broker, and as Wasting Diseases 
fook the balance to go round and see the Wonderful Flesh Producer. 
wn. He firs dr Ss 
town. He at first contemplated a pree, Many have gained one pound 
but recollected that his old) partner, who sap-dav bv ite ase: 
was caved on inatunnel at Dutch Flat, pers we i ns; . t 
had a widow somewhere on North Beach, Scott's Emu sion 1s not a’ secre 
went down there to inquire. remedy. It contains the stimulat- 
“Have you seen any woman round here} ing properties of the Hypophos- 
they call Jack Hardy's widow?’ He phites and pure Norw wegian Cod 
a ee with this a and at Liver Oil, the potency of both 
ius s patience was rewarded, ; 
ge Perea an ' ae mer being largely increased. It is used 
» found hes with tw ’ 
in i and to hand bi aftie swith poverty aud by Physicians all over the world. 
4 « 
and an exacting landlord. PALATABLE AS MILK. 
Ife left some money there; no one Sold by all Druggists. 
knows how much, but it was a comfort-| SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N. Y. 
able sum. ARE YUU 9 
»> ry t 
Mrs. Hardy when she saw the coin— oe Bean's 
“ . That is the question, Are vou ruptured? EH so, use 
but why mangle up these scenes with & | prinios RUPTURE KEMEDY, the outs quick, safe, 
pen which can only mechanically record | sureand permanent cure for hernia (breach or rup- 
the bursting forth of a woman’s sym- ture, This great remedy bas Cured many persons every 
| i C ees peceen ; ue year for the last twenty years, and they have 
pathy. Old Slug gave the money with | Stayed cured. It cures by penetrating through 
The insider rs had unloaded no flourish. Jfe simp] 7 laid down the | the pores of the skin and building up and 
a eye ae stl A nia e un strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
suck on the table, remarking: “DT pros- | ume ‘closing the bernial opening. The Remedy 
pected with Hardy. Youstow that away,” | fs generally used in connection with a truss, Children 
: : _— - in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
ind : gotout of the place at onc eC, because of wtruss. Soreness caused by chating or pressure of 
he hated to see a woman cry, She never | truss pads, relleved immediately, ‘The pressure can be 
See epaee way if > relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
knew who loft the ONES 39 _ in six toeight weeks. Price of Remedy, sutlicient to 
That night he turned himself loose, as | eurean ordinary case, $5; sample package, containing 
he ealled it. enough to show good effect, 81, Sent by mail, postpald, 
ty ee neai4t Slee Ss Me ase upon receipt of price, Full directions accompany each 
When he started on his spree the spring | package. 0. FRINK, sole proprietor, 34 Broadway, New 
rise began, York, York, (Opposite the post office.) 
t cr & « v H hg 
Old SI ts” s doings kept pace with the | Dn M.OW. Case's Carbolate of Tar Inhalent. 
mirket in which he had invested. He Conaump tion, Asthma, 
smashed up a team coming in from the Bronchitis, ” Deatness, 
Chiff at four o'clock in the morning. He New Femphtet, EY. 
, ; ddreas, 8 
madea pandemonium or Ms the fashion. S09 NOT BROAD BT, PHILADELPHIA, P& 
resorts aut night, anc 
ey ee es Ge das aes : NV BY OLD 
‘They've got us ageine’ thrashed several of his old enemies bv I I TS CURE SPECIALIST PHY- 
: SICIAN. Bottle of medicine” free We warrant our 


In the afternoon L saw him minus his day. fis fines one morning at Louder- remedy to cute the Worst cases, .ad the only physi 
heavy gold watch and) chain—“Unele” | back’s levee were $450. He paid his fines, | hens who do this to prevent your being imposed upon 
Yr using false names and who are not doctors, 
Next diay he hi ul disappenred, kept up his spree, and otherwise enjoyed | Hecause otners failed ls no reason for not using. this 
OA few days later found him back again | himself, casts JOU slo i CAildrini Avahel Modieal iiuroae 
in the hills of Nevada county, looking for Bracing up, he went down to California 2M Hroudway, New York, — 
In the little ce bin in the grove | street to ive he was worth $20,000 and 
ut, a few mining and cocking the market boiling. 
Assuring his broker that he was still on 
deck, he drew a thousand dollars from 
his winnings and plunged again into a 
midnight hilarity and heavy tussels with 
the tiger, Ina week Ophir was $280 and 
booming, 
Old Slug was worth. $100,000, 
"Now Slug,” he said reflectively, “don’t ae as 
make a blasted ass of yourself again Ota badass iy srtt NG\s Pa Us 
Sell out and quit,” : of 


he trad a 


Best anes All 


flour The liad: in time,’ Sold 


weeks oof 


iaatus wood, Use 


passed. through a. few druggists, 
Murino and excitement and 


This was his vacation, 





tind that Piso’s Cure 
for Cousumption not 
valy PREVENTS, but 
plea CURES Horsve 


Ife toiled away for months, pushing his 


He wallowed in ved clay and burrowed 
hkewaanole through the uninviting striate 
fieations of barren quiurtz,  Misfortunes 


ma) here will ben meeting of the above named Club on 
Old Slugs broker was on the verge ot | Pumay evening, dauy i inthe alice of steve d& Whit 
ruin, A combination of men had vowed | on Gnionay,, aorth side, Which all Single tax men are 
his financial downfall—and that sort of | UMBCnty requested eee BRENTLINGER, 
fall enibraces all the .ost—and now they | ee ooo og SOROS 
rested his wenry libs on his. hurd bed, | had him in their toils, He was struggling CHureAGO, NORTHSIDE SINGLE TAN 
Hewould | in a network which a gang of shrewd An Single tax men of ie’ Northside ¢ Chicago, who 
ects had ep) capone " ne les Ha praakation oF the Sin Uti ud sa the dist 
ushwaymen of California street were | stomot ill vital political questions, national, state an 
re sa to rell pet: thin it this poor devil calling’ upon him to stand and deliver, OE SAR ee 1 ¢ qenied to and Lueig aiidPosnen 
slaving his life away in ord ‘to help Nothing short of the Bank of California | yo Novel nie rer arta Chiviga 














one iiorning She alaneed: at thé ‘dock; it 
was on the stroke of If. Mounting a 
chair, he called everybody to order by 
yapping on a table in front, and. the 
throng of madmen and women about him 
paused and crowded to the front. Old 
~ Slug leaned sver and shouted: 
— *Ophirt? ina voice which rang through 
“the building 
— “Seventy-five for a hundred shares! 
yelled a man springing from the corner 
of the room. 
» “Bioehty for any pai of a thousand,” 
~was echoed back. The last voice sounded 
so’ business-like that the motley crowd 
caught up the cry at once and began to 
bid uproariously. 
None had stock to sell. 
ious to buy. 

The crazed creatures crowded about Old 
Slug, and with glaring eyes and screecch- 
ing voices, they beat each other's breasts 
and bid for the stock in lots ranging from 
ten shares to a hundred thous and. 

)-. he scene grew wilder every instant. 
The crowd of some score or more who be- 
gan the deal were soon joined by others, 
“who came flocking in from all sides, and 
melted into the excitement. 

Frenzied men and decrepit old) women 
clutched each other's rags, and fought for 
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All were anx- 















spasmodically $20,000 per share in three 
‘minutes. Thus the poor devils went down 
the list, raving of fortunes lost and won. 
The market closed with a deal in’ the 
wild cats. which left Phoenix at $800 and 
‘Pictou at $650 a share, 
After that the authorities. of the asy- 
lum kept Old Slug by himself that the 
‘excitement might not be repeated. 
“Each day at eleyen, however, even the 
poor fellow had no timepiece to go by, he 
-would rise solemnly to his feet and call 
the list in regular order. After a few 
~ Weeks he became quiet, and one day he 
“was missing. ; 
~~ He had eseaped. 
A. few months later some miners found 
-a skeleton in an old deserted tunnel. 
It was the same one in which Old Slug¢ 
chad struck his rich pocket. 























still crasped the pick. Where the quartz 
shad fallen away the glittering ore was 
joa sight. The poor lunatic had died while 
8 drifting for a pocket. 

He is still drifting—driftine into that 
~ unprospected country beyond the grave, 
where the theological expert assures us 
‘the ore is rich with gold of divine forgive- 
ness, and where the market of everlast- 
cing happiness booms without a single 





break. If old Slug locates in that dis- 
trict, let us hope that the work of charity 


che performed when he left a sack of gold 
upon the widow's table, will enable him 
to hold his claim for ever. 






















Debates, Lectures and au “Progress and 


Poverty’ Class in Providence, 


. Provipence, RR. L—A very interesting 
tneeting of the siugle tax assoeiation was held 
ob Friday evening, January JL Chapter IV 
of Book VIL of “Progress and Poverty” was 
read and discussed and the following subject. 
for discussion at the next regular meeting, 
January 1S, 1889, was selected: “When, where 
and how shall the energies of the sinele tax 
men of the United States be concentrated?” 
This association has extended an invitation 
‘tu the “Franklin Lyceuin” (the. leading liter- 
ary society here) to debate the following 











proposition: “Resolved, That a single tax on 
Jana values will more equitably distribute the 




































‘burdens of taxation, than a direct tax on the 
products of industry and should’ therefore be 
substituted for our present system of tax- 
vation.” The association will, if possible, ar- 

‘ange for aw series of lectures by the foremost 

single tax orators, 

The eran committee ile been author- 
“daed to make arrangements for a social eath- 
ering to be held in’ February, date to @be fixed 
by the committee, GO. D. LippELL, 
Secretary. 


Hin ast Objection Gone, 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, Jan. 14—Linelose a few 
sighed petitions to the house of representa- 
tives, After hearing Mr. George lecture lust 
hight the last of my doubts regarding the 
“siugle tax system” was swept away and 
the American Onion will be with you heart 
wnd soul in the grand work of emaneipating 
Mankind tram “the thralldom of industrial 
slavery, Wiin Bacwes, din, 
Nditor of clarertedin Viadon, 





A Leciure w orth iioupine: 


‘Thoms G. Shearman will lecture on the 
gle taxin the Sunday schoo} room of the 
sensi chureh, West New Brighton, 
Sbuten Island, on Tuesday eveumy, January 
Wunder the auspices of the W Grice 
~elib, a social organization of about 800 men 

bers, Admission will be Free, Jadivs are 
particularly invited, 



















more than six thousand million dollars. 


place as they bulled the stock, and it rose | 


The tunnel had been worked a few feet: 
beyond, the fleshless hand of the skeleton 





taxed the heaviest in. b 


TAX RIDDEN ‘FRANCE. - 


iler Kiotiiens. Expondteuies and Fler 
Sources of Income. 

Panis, Dee. 21.—The heaviest item in the 
annual expenditures of France is the interest 
onthe public debt. The state debt is now 
The 
debts of the departments and communes 
amount to nearly a thousand milliou. more 
The state debt is about forty per cent erenter 
than that of England, more than three times 


that of the empire of Germany added to those 


of the German. states, three times that of 
Ttaly, and about five times that of the United 
States. The interest paid annually on. the 
state debt is $270,006,000. The army takes 
$150,000,000, besides the navy and the col- 
onies $55,000,000, public works $30,000,000, 
public instruction $82,000,000, department of 
the interior $14,000,000, department of justice 
$8,000,000, and the church gets $11,000,000, 
The expenses incurred in. collecting the tuxes 
is $70,000,000. The total amount expended 
by the state is $700, 000,000 dollars a year, 

The ordinary sources of the income. of 
Irance are direct and indirect taxes, “mixed 


revenues” (Which comprise the returns from. 


tmonopolies,.the post office, the telegraph 
and the railroads owned by the state) and the 
revenues from the public domain. Of nearly 
$600,000,000, the amount thus raised iu 1587, 
fifteen per cent was from direct taxation, 
sixty-two per cent from indirect taxation, 
twenty per cent from mixed revenues and 
three per cent from the public domain. 

The administration of direct taxes, employ- 
ing 5,200 assessors, collects the taxes im- 
posed on real estate and on personal property, 
the door aud window tax, and that on 
licenses. 

The present svstem ‘of real estate taxation 
was becun in 1790. In principle it strikes the 
net revenue of improved and unimproved 
realestate. The national legisheture having 
fixed in advance. the sum two be realized, it is 
divided among the eighty-seven departments, 
and then among the 862 arrendissements and 
86,117 communes, Whose ciicers divide their 
share among the owners of lands and houses, 
The number of assessments in S85 was 14,- 
271,000 for property without the improve- 
ments and 6,579,800 for constructions (house 


or work buildings, The following table 
shows caleulations made in the tux offices: 

yo Net realestate Tax. Percentage. of 

revelues. (iniilions of > the-tiex on 

(nillions of frates.) francs.) the revenue, 

WM oasis peepee Oy © (ee eee | Une 16.66 

ISM cS vcseisaeeanes 1,580 145 9.79 

dl. .... especie 2,540 1h 4.06 

IS#2.......6. eee O08 149 5.15 

IST 4 weccientes 3,50 168 44 


In the early part of this century the real 
estate tax was based on estimates made by 
the national government of the value of the 
land of France—a work that was carried on 
through several years and cost $40,000,000. 
With the changes in values occurring in the 
course of time, and especially with the de- 
velopment of the railroad systemns, have 
come unequal alterations in the estimates. 
The rate of taxation is therefore far from 
being the same throughout France. In some 
departinents it is but three percent of the 
net revenue, While in others it is six per ccut. 
The interdepartmental inequalities are ever 
more striking. Let suecessive legislative 
bodies recoil before the task of a re-estimate 
as Well as before the consequences of increus- 
ing the taxes of any of them constituencies, 

The personal property tax has become atax 
on house rent and a capitation tax. The lat- 
ter is light, from 30 to 90 cents a yeur The 
cities Which bave an. ocfroi~-a loeal custom 
house line around them, where articles of: lo: 
cal consumption pay a duty on the way in— 
are allowed to settle a part of their personal 
tax with the veneral government out of its 
proceeds wnd then declare small rent payers 
free of the personal property tas. Thus in 
-arisall whose rent is less than -t00 franes (S80) 
‘year pay none, but arent 600 franes 
pays 7.50 per cent, ae of 700, 6.56, eof S00, 
9.50; one of 900, 10.50; one of 1,000, 11.55, the 
latter being the naximum = percentage. Thus 
a tenant paying 8400 a year rent pays also a 
tax of S45. 

The door 
to the treasury, 
account both of the number and position of 
doors and windows and of the population of 
the places where the tax is laide In laree ci- 
ties it is samewhat in proportion: to the value 
of the real estate improvements. 

The license tax strikes merchants, 
facturers, professional men, ete, In 
amounted to $35,000,000, 

Other direet taxes ure imposed on the vield 
of nines, on mortmain, on horses and. ear- 
riages, on billiard tables, ou social cluus, on 
weights and measures. Five milion dollars 
came from these sources in 1887, 

Indireet taxes are collected by the state by 
Means 
direction of registry, stumps and domains, the 
ener 
geuer 


of 


and Sinaia tax brings $9,000,000 


ISS7 it 


al direction of judireet taxation, 


the state in ISS7, 39,000,000 were raised by a 


three ner eent tix on interest, dividends, ete, 


$104,000,000° by registries, $31,000,000, by 
stumps, 804,000,000 thrauch customs duties 
(nob including these au sugar); the dapy tin 
juterest GX cb Suc Wis. sa ggg, UUs Tl 
laneous indivecb Caxes; &P19, 000. G00, In 
the customs duties renched Sou, vite nite 
834,000,000; in 1580, $1,000, 000% in 
QU0,000; in 1885, $80,000,000. The ser 





000,000; 


Tts base isa tariff that takes 


Mam. 


of three great burcaus—the general. 
al direction of custom houses und the 


OF 8350,000,000 indirect taxes imposed bytes 








































surar, #20 a0, O00; petroleum, $5,- 
000,000; Wine, &000.0005> e6e@oa, 84,000,000; 
coal and coke, $2,500,000¢ eerents, 82,000,000; 
cotton foods, §2, 000,000; Woolen. yes 
“000,000, Peas 

The tax onosugar is oon lien Wuile 
Which comes front other countiies is struek: by 
a protective duty at the eustoms line. That 
which is made of beets in F ance 1s taxed ie 
cording to quality and the manner of mante, 
facture. In case of exportation, the tax is 
reduced by a premium. Loaf sugar retails in 

’aris atten cents a pound; coffee, fifty-tive 
cents, 

The law requires ‘the registry of a large 
number of acts arising in the course of) busiy 
ness, a fixed. proportional or graduated tux 
decomnpanying cach. Among them are the 
sale or donation of real estate, and in certain 
causes of persoual property, the transmission 
of inheritances, leases, bonds, 
letters.of exchange, notes of order, policies 
of instirance, reecipts, shares, contracts. of 
marriage, the deliveranee of legacies, the 
formation of companies, efa. a 

Alcoholic drinks, vinerur, oils, 
and playing ecards spay special taxes. There 
isa direct tax of twenty-three per cent on 
every railroad passenger ticket sold, exeept- 
ing when the price paid’is less than ten cents, 
Every fast freight bill of lading pays a tax. 
of about the same percentage on the amount 
received by the company. Paper pays aw tux 
of from SL to $3.12, aee ording to the quality, 
ou every 200-“pouuds muanufaetured.. Lhe 
guarantee stamp of gold and. silver gives 
rise towtax. Special ligenses are required 
of liquor dealers, wholesale and. retail, 
brewers, distillers, and the owners of Wwagops 


qouds, 


condos, 


carrying liquor. Ferries, fisheries sand steam: 
boat. lines pay licenses. 

Tobacco, powder and matches are made 
under government monopolies. ‘The? cross 


reeeipts) from. these sources in) 1SS5 
cighty million dollars. 
comprises its cultivation so’ far as F 
concerned, its. manufacture and sale. 
baceo growing is subject to vigorous rules, 
and isallowed only in fourteen of the eighty, 
seven departinents. © There are nineteen 
“baeeo factories in the. country. ‘The product 
is sold either at’ shops where. drinks are alse 
sold or at shops for tobueco only. 
ure usually in charge: of «widows of-army 
officers or civil functionaries. The cigars of 
France are famous for their badness. ‘They 
cost more than double those of Tolland 
The monopoly on matches: was. established 
wbout fifteen years, age. ~The 
bought out all existing: mavufactories atea 
cost. of 86,500,000. ° ‘The right to make them 
was (hen sold to one company, which turns 
out the heavy, old fashioned Wooden matches 
that were mide in America when the tix on 
matches evolved a monopoly there. A two 
cent box contains about seventy-five matches, 
one-half.of which are usually worthless, 


Were 


Other monopolies of the French govern. | 


nent are the post’ office and telegraph, the 
coining of money, the work for nearly call 
public adtministrations done in the outional 
printing office, and the railroads of 
state. Thejpostage of the country ison a 
three cent basis for an ordinary Jetter. 
items considered, the postal and telegraph 
system does not pay expenses. The treasury 
gets from the national printing offiee 835,000 
Fin IS8%. °° Counting the interest cu the cost of 
the state railroads, they do-uet opay ex- 
peuses, f 
Of the public 
in ISSES2,500,000, The re: 
army and navy, ae 
cost much more anutually thaw 
In 1886 1,585 cities and communes of France 











domain, 
. the phint for the 
libraries, ete., 





indintained eclrods, Might departments tid 
more than ferty communes thus imposing 
local customs duties. Tie this omuanuer Paris 


took into its treasury ia 
the rest of Pranee, S28, 000000. 


ISSS 827,000,000, and 
In the larger 
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comimunbal tax rece:pts. Pari’ ¢ 
wines in barrels or bottles,/$3. 7. per. 
lous; pure wleohol: conti Hien bifindy, nb- 
sinthe, Hauer and branded traits, 843 er 
eultous! enders: SPeyuo per 22 gallons ‘oils, 
per 220 pounds; beer, $3 per 82 wallous: mar- 
ble and granite, 86 per’ cubie meter; building 
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forms, from. 4S) to vents: per 220 pounds; 


“Lo. 






bricks, tiles, terry eoltapiping, from 7 
cents per 220 pounds; finber, trom: Claes 
est beam to a lath, is assesseds meat, pays 








fram SG to 810 per = 
per 220 pounds oy Hone . 
potuds; eges, Steents per 








20 pounds; We 
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makiue. cunts, 
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he tobacco monopoly: 
rancee is. |e 
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toed: 


“The fatter 4d. ! 


covernment: 


_ the: 


All. 


he forests vielded | 


they eine ind 


cities the oefrofis the principal porpen of the: 


sey ade 


stone, lime and plaster are taxed by the 220 
pounds or the cnbie ameter: dren sin’ various | 


slate, from 72 cents to SL200 per 22° pounds; po! 
ae 
heavi-; 
about £2 per 220 pawns ues ‘e und CULO 


of Ww bay fuive ab 


eubie yurdsy |. 
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“An Thanivry Into. the Cruse of fudustrial 
Depression and of Prerense of Wait Wi 
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Cloth, SLO Dah covers, Bau nts, 
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PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE (on 
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Be settled. 
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OLD SLUG. | 


san regeig iPUEE sersen  SPifie ay oe 
In the person of the pocket miner one 
finds a fair exon) plification of the ups and 
downs of a Pacili¢ coast: fortune hunter, 
Old Slug was one of this class. f never 
knew his right name, and furthe 
wis neverso fortunate as to mee 
who did, 
I first met 
SOMP SIX, VENTS 








him on California street, 
ago, standing ih front. of 


w bulletin board with his chin turned: up: 
THis mouth was: | 
and his: 


toward the quotations, TI 

firmly set, one eye half closed; 
hands were in his. peckets. He scanned 

the list carefully: without a’ change of 
countenance, and walked away stroking 

his chin whiskers, which were red. 

He was next seen in a two-bit) 




















of brindy. while the barkeeper sipped a 
little seltzerat his invitation. Slug irew 
down a $20 piece, and: it: was evident hat 
be was long on ihe market, 

He wits seen frequently. on Ciliternia 
street, 
tle or nothing: to anybody, 
often. . When the mirket, “rose 
extravagant in his expenditures, 
with a depression. he was 
ingly economical. T soon became aware 
of the fact. that 
drunk indicated a dealin Ophir 


he was 
and 





He came by the nickname. of “Old 
Slug" fron the habit he had/of maintain- 


ing thatia 
true coincof the realm 

Old Slug was apoe kel: miner. 
men pin. their faith: en finding stowed 
away inthe hills fortunes) which nature 
has placed in, out-of-the-way places, and 
to which she has forgotten to leave 
clew. 








Old Shug alwiys insisted: th: ut hous de-? 


posits of wold in. pockets existed mainly 
in Nevada county. There the hills were 
dotted woth pine and hemlock, and the 
underbrush is) thickened) with creeping 
vines. Beneath this covering of verdure 


are quartz ledges, gri wel duposits tund 


: pockets of gold, 
a Experience has taught Old Slug where 
ie to look. for pockets. He despised the 
plan of mining practiced upon the Com- 
stock. He cursed the sage brush country, 
and had a hearty contempt for “crop- 
pings,” such as are stumped upon. the 
topography of Nevada. To mine by 
means of deep shalts, to take out rock. to 
be milled, to follow  pians, surveys, 
methods and forms, all this smacked of a 
ceremonial which Old Slue loathed. To 
know thuta ledge had a’ 
and pay rock could be struck by running: 
exactly 285 feet from the winze on the 
1,759 foot level, was reducing mining to a 
niithematical basis, which was to Old 
Slug what photography is toa painter. 
Change v ras his goddess, wand he speut 
the best years of his life serving her, 

Lyric ked upa good den of his, history 
along the street. Almost everyone knew 


/ something about him. The had period- 
jcal appearances and disappearances, 
and, like Richard, would stake all upon 

the hazard of die. He delighted 

in desperate ventures and possessed 

‘ the ouastonishing nerves) which © are 
born in  yvamblers. THe  doted on 
tremendous odds, and lost more coolly 


than most men would win, 
One day [ entered into ioivcaan tion 
with him: 
“Will there be a break 27’ 
“Get em lower if there is,” 
Will we bave a imarket 7? >. 
“Cost yer more if we do,” ree 


fe tet oe 


W hile loawas revolving in any vind: he 


ae hest method of turning: this: information 
; to any practical account ona vapital of 
$50, Old Sluw sauntered. off too a bulletin 
boiird; 
Hectively, 
During the same week there were fevers 
ish symptoms observable. in the market. 
The crowds on ( ‘alifornia street Chiekenod 
daily, and signs were not wanting to the 
observing that San Fruneisco was on the 
eve of ifs periodical spec thution debauch, 
Something of move than common inter- 
q est was afoot in the big board rooms and 
- when this great financial heat bosan to 
a pulsate with stronver throbs, there was at 
respousive quickening in. the blood which 
moved through the commercial arteries 
of the state, Ophir, the bellwether of the 
market, climbed up a little higher byery 
hour aud the lesser stocks followed 
wake, The city responded to, 
ment anda hoarse yell went 
theagat of speculition, 
. Yesterday, fever, : 
To-day, delirium, 
Tos morro os 
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hands. without any 
The outsiders wanted to devour the whole. 

















niidst of all this turmoil 
| tained his.equilibrium. 


‘The simply watched the mi abet, 














saloon: 
cireupiventing aw pretty good sized horn: 


walking up and down, saying lit- “morrow.” 


and dr inking ; 


correspond- 


to see Old Slug blind” 














S50 sluc of 49 was. the only: 


Saal 


uy: 


certain ungle,. 


heavy gold wateh and 
Harris, 


seratching his chin whiskers Noe 


“weeks 
dropped 815,000, 










-oned 









having peconiplished nothimne, 








a HE 













pectin ulalie on thelr 
effort oof their own, 


Aton ¢ saw ‘fortunes 


list; the insiders fed {he famished multi- 






fude indublets, in quantities fo. suits in 
hig: blocks to order—-for cash, In the 





Old ‘Sing: main- 





Nothing could dist uur the knowing quiet 


whieh alw: UVS ‘hold possession of the man, 
‘When 


the street was like a battlefield 
Slug was as undisturbed as a rye. pateh. 
stroked 
his chin whiskers and drank mec ‘hanieally. 
Tle was exactly the same as when 
months ago the niurket lay like. aowater- 


Jorged ship ebecatmed in the doldrums, 


The break cane, 
Mere was) a breath of panic on.the 
street and the bie steueture whieh. took 
845,000,000 to ren began to topple. 
“Thay want to get hold: of our stoc Kye 
said one of the Wise ones. 
cern spay bigher when they 
mine, sid another, equally wise. 
Obey cue pul ‘can down after’ 









lo- 





Sortie of the timid. holders are selling.” 
The Pos pauthorof all the spring. rises, 





invested: its stock articles with a flavor of 


humor that took olf-the edee of care, and 
advised people to beware of combinations 
to break the market: temporiirily. 

The public whistled merrily as it en- 
ter ed the craveyard. The papers still had 
wo cheers tone and: predicted a stronger 
market for the coming: week. <° They 


showed how-castern capitalists. were just. 


wetting interested in the ‘Pacific. coust 


market. 


‘Keene was buying hes wv ly uCBakinged in 
one hundred shares with a big Hourish, 
and Jetting out a thousand quietly.) 

McDonald had broken the market for 
couple of days to fill his shorts: 

“Damn MeDonald,” 

The public were about to vet cotitrol of 


Lthemarket, and would cinch the beurs, 


Bless the public. 

A syndicate of bulls, bae kei by miTions, 
were about to do something inimense, 

Forall these crumbs which fell from 
the editorial and. wveportorial tables the | 
public were profoundly thankful.’ 

Everybody felt that the bis magnates 
were sorry that they had sold. and they 
determined to make them pay like the 
devil for everything they got. 

The insiders havea habit of solling 
stock for little or nothing, and then pay- 
big price foritin thirty days. 

The break continued. 

Margins meltedaway likealine of foam 
disappearing upon the sand. «There was 
a frantic call for “mud” from the brokers, 
who had thrown their customers’ stock 
upon the market. Another case of an 


cagle who found a shaft: quivering in its 


bre: ast eulned bya feather dropped from 
its own Wing 

Every bee wanted to sell-and nobody 
wanted to-buy. The insiders had unloaded 
afew days before, and when the panic 
had touched bottom they bought back 
their stocks about seventy-five per cent 
cheaper, The people found consolation 
in reading the newspapers which fearlessly 
exposed the job. These newspaper articles 
were written wilh great force aud ability. 
The public atMieast had the consolation of 
knowing who vot the money. 

dn the midst of this crashing market 1 
noticed Old Slug stroking: his hin whisk- 
orsas calmly as ever, and pouring two-bit 
Whisky down his throttle, 

6 What do you iy of the situation?” 
Lasked one morning 

-SThey've wot us seertuing” 

In the afternoon TD saw him minus se 
chain—U nelle” 
Next day he hid disippeared, 

A few hiys later found hint back again 

in the hills of Nevada county, looking for 
aw pocket Tn the little nub in the g@rove 


he had a eat, afew mining and cooking 


bacon and a sack of 
Tfe had) passed through a few 
of turmoil and excitement and 
This was his vacation, 
Noxt followed wseason of industry, 

Ile tolled away for months, pushing his 
little tunnel into the hillside, Ten, twelve, 
whnd sometimes fifteen hours a day he 
delved and seated ino this lonely spot 
Lle wallowed in red chiy and burrowed 
like wimole Chrough the uninyviting stratie 
fications of barren .quarta  Misfortunes 
spurned bine from behind and hope beck 
him from before, At night. he 
rested his weary limbs on his. hard bed, 
Tle would 
dnt to hay workal, fae Wiges 


Utensils, aside of 
flour, 





Luxe les) 





a fow 


cot 


STANDARD. _ 


‘spring rise. 











pay for a matnttal mansion on ‘Nob hill, 


from the door of whieh he would have 
been. kicked had he tried to enter, 
broker shad) begun the erection of the 
building with the expectation of meeting 
several hundyed of just such men, Win- 
ter passed ob. und spring opened. . Old 


‘Slug ¢ot anxious when he saw the snow 


stealing down to the streams and the 
flowers budding upon the hills. : ‘ 
“T must be down for the spring rise.” 
His provisions were getting low and his 
iittle store of cash could be counted with 
afew movements of the fingers. He worked 
long hours; and his toil was beginning 


to tell. There might be gold just beyond, 
and there might be nothing but. bar- 


renness for rods ahead. More exasperat- 
ine still, he might have passed a rich 
pocketa few inches to the right or left. 
He began to feel that Providence would 
never throw another chanel in his way, 
and despondenecy took the place of hope. 
One afternoon, just at oe he 
struck lis long sought pocket. A blow 
of the pick reve: led the shining treasure, 
and, at the next, a mass of quartz flecked 
with free gold rolled at. his feet. He 
scratched his red chin, whiskers, now de- 
veloped into a full heard, and eaid softly 
to himself: - 
. “She's just blistered with it.” I: 
That night he was spreeing royally in 
Crass Valley. After his-debauch he set- 
tled down to business, and, for the next 
week or so, it: was almost like taking 
honey froma hive. He cleaned up some 
$15,000—just about enough to pay for the 
Jast four in hand his. broker had bought. 
Old Slug was now equipped for the 
Graball & Co. of California 
street was ready for Old Slug. } 
He was soon in San Francisco, and on 


California street, his native heath. . His 
big wateh chain once more. stretched 


across his vest front. His face-—all but 
the chin whiskers—was cleanly shaven, 
anda diamond pin blazed in his hickory 
shirt front. 

He left $10,000 with his broker, and 
took the balance to co round and see the 
town. Heat first contemplated a spree, 
ay recollected that his old) partner, who 

ras caved on ina tunnel at Dutch Flat, 
ica a widow somewhere on North Beach, 
and he went down there to inquire. 
“}fave you seen any woman round here 
they call Jack Hardy's widow?’ He 
bored hundreds with this question, and at 
lust his patience was rewarded. 

Iie found her with two little children, 
in a hand to hand battle with poverty and 
and an exacting landlord. 

He left some money there; no one 
knows how much, but it was a comfort- 
‘able sum. 

“Mrs. Hardy when she saw the coin— 
but why mangle up these scenes with a 
pen which can only mechanically record 
the bursting forth of a woman’s sym- 
pathy. Old Slug gave the money with 
no flourish. Ife simply laid down the 
suck on the table, remarking: “I pros- 
pected with Hardy. Youstow that away,’ 
and got out of the place at once, becuse 
he hated to see a woman cry. She never 
knew who left the money. 

That night he turned himself loose, as 
he called it. 

When he started on his spree the spring 
rise bes: awn, 

Old Slug's doings kept pace with the 
market in which he had invested. He 
smashed up a team coming in from the 
Clif at four o'clock in the morning. He 
made a pandemonium of all the fushion- 
able and bad resorts at night, and 
thrashed several of his old enemies by 
day. His fines one morning at Louder. 
back’s levee were $450. Ile paid his fines, 
kept up his spree, and otherwise enjoyed 
himself, 

Bracing up, he went down to California 
street to find he was worth $20,000 and 
the market boiling, 

Assuring his broker that he was still on 
deck, he drew a thousand dollars from 
his winnings and plunged again into a 
midnight hilarity and heavy tisscls with 
the tigen, “Ina week Ophir was $280 and 
booming, 

Old Slug was worth $100,000, 

"Now Slug,” he said reflectively, “don't 
make a blusted ass of yourself again, 
Sell oul and quit,” 

Old Slug’s broker was on the verge of 
ruin, A combinution of men had vowed 
his financial downfall—and that sort of 
fall embraces all the vrest—and now they 
had him in their toils, He was struggling 
in a@ network which a gane of shrewd 
speculators had woyen about him, These 
| highwaymen of California street were 

calling upon him to stand and deliver, 
| Nothing short of the Bank of California 


Tis 
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could have saved him. He wont, over to 
that little brown building and implored 
for help. He little knew just then that 
the weapon held) by his. enemies was 
forged in that same place, He got no as-. 
sistance, cursed himself for shorting at: 
the wrong time on such a market, and. 
then bean sacrificing his” customers’ 

stock. . 

Next day he was a dead cock in the pit. 
The afternoon) papers gave detailed ac- 
counts of his failure, and the clique who 
engineered his ruin had a sumptuous 
spread at the Poodle Dog that night. The 
broker of shattered fortune improved the 
opportunity of being alone a few moments 
that evening by blowing out his brains. 

Old Slug was again a pauper, He sim-: 
ply remarked: “Got me again, by Jove!” 
soaked his watch, and start ted for the 
foothills to find another pocket. 

On the Stockton boat that afternoon a. 
man who had been acting quite strangely 
in the cabin was suddenly observed to 
spring upon the wheel-house and ‘shout: 

“Sixty-five for any part of a thousand!" 
All looked up. It was Old Slig. 

“Sixty-six—seller thirty.” 

There was no response, and waving his 
hands aloft, he sprang into the bay. 

The boats were ‘promptly lowered, the 
poor devil picked up, and a few days af- 
terwards he was duly installed inmate of ve 
the lunatic asylum. 

He was very quiet for a few ees vue 
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SCROFULA 
EMULSION | S2oNcHiT's 
COLDS 


CURES Wasting Dissases 


Wonderful Flesh Producer. 


Many have gained one pound 
per day bv its use. 

Scott's Emulsion i is not a secret 
remedy. It contains the stimulat- 
ing properties of the Hypophos- 
phites and pure Norwegian Cod 
Liver Oil, the potency” of both 
being largely increased. It is used 
by Physicians all over the world. 

PALATABLE AS MILK. 

Sold by all Druggists. 
_ScoTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


ARE 
UPT 


YuU ) 
RED ¢ : 
That is the question, Are you ruptured? If se,use-: 
FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
sureand permanent cure fur hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 


year for the last twenty vears, and they have 
stayed cured. It cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and building up and 
strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
ume closing the hernlal opening. The Remedy 


is generally used in connection with a truss. Children 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
ofatruss. Soreness caused by chating or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved immediately. The pressure can be 
relaxed graduaily and the truss abandoned altogether 
insix to eight weeks. Price of Remedy, sufficient to 
cure an ordinary case, $5; sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, $1, Sent by mail, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, Fulldireetions aecompany each 
pickage, O. PRIN, sole proprietor, 34 Broaud way, New 
York, York, (Opposite the Dost Mice) 














Consumption, Asthma, 
saab ina ae * Deafness, 
Address, DR. M. W, CABEB, 
809 NORTH BROAD S1.,, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
SICIAN, Bottle of medicine” free. We warrant our 
remedy to cure the worst cas ., and the only physi- 
Becuuse otners failed is no reason tor not using this 
medicine, Give express and post oftice address, Ft 


Cured at hone, 
cians Who do this to prevent your being imposed upon 
costs you nothing, Address Asahel Medical Bureau, 


Dr. MW. Case’s Carbolate of Tar Inhalent. 
New Famphict, FREE, 

v BY OLD 
FITS CURED serclktusitrny. 
Lo omenusing false names and who are not doctors, 
24 Broudwi ny, New Yor kK. 
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§ 
Bost Cough Syrup, ‘Tastes good, Uso 
in time, Bold b druguists. 


“find that, Piso's Cure 


for Consumption not 
euly PREVENTS, but 
alkO CURES Hoarses 


EES. 








NOMMONW BA sbi SINGLE TAX CLU 
® PUEBLO, ht a 

There wi} bea meeting of the aboye named Chib on 
Tuesday evening, dan. 16, in the office of Reeve & White — 
fleld, over the oltice of the ‘aeltic Express Company, 
on Union ay, north side, whieh all Single tax men are 
urgently requested ta attend, 

BRENTLINGER, 


iW, 
Secretary, 
ibdinA LAL om 





eee nen aiye RAEN “Ore ot # EER a cae te ep ee 


CyeAga, NORTHAIDE SINGLE TAN 


All Single tax men ar ue Northside, Chicago, who 
would join in an assuclation (not a politienl piety) fap 
the propieation of the Single tax, and also the discuss. 
slow otal vita) politheal questions, nativnal, site and 
mMunielpal, espeeinhy of the latier, be ween how and 
spring wlections, wre re quest [ aie sena thelr ildreesey 


bd, 
17 North Clark wt Uhichyus 





~ and how shall the cnergies of 


‘Tanuary 19, 1889, 


“otie morning lis landed at the cocky 

was. on the stroke of 11, Mounliee’t a 
chair, he called everybody to order by 
rapping on a table in front, and the 


- throug of inadmen and women about him 


: paused and crowded to the front. Old 
~~ Slug leaned over and shouted: 

“Ophir!” in a voice which rang through 
‘the building. 

“Seventy-five for a hundred shares!” 
yelled a man springing from the corner 
of the room. 
 “Bighty for any part of a thousand,” 
was echoed back. The last voice sounded 
$0 business-like that the motley crowd 
caught up the cry at once and. began to 
bid uproariously. 

None had stock to sell. 
-jous to buy. 

. ‘The erazed creatures crowded about Old 
Slug, and with glaring eyes and sereech- 
ing voices, they beat ec wh other's breasts 
and bid for the stoek in Jots ranging from 
ten shares to a hundred thousand, 

- The scene grew wilder every instant. 
The crowd of some score or more who be- 
gan the deal were soon joined by others, 
who came flocking in from all sides, and 
melted into the excitement, 

~ Frenzied men and decrepit old) women 
~ Glutched each other's rags, and fought for 
~ place as they bulled the stock, and it rose 
spasmodically $20,000 per share in three 
minutes. Thus the poor devils went down 
~ the list, raving of fortunes lost and won. 
~The market closed with a deal in’ the 
wild cats, which left) Phoenix at $800 and 

-Pictowat $650 a share, 
~ After that the authorities of the asy- 
lum kept Old Slug by himself that the 
excitement might not be repeated. 
~ Mach day at eleven, however, even the 
poor fellow had no timepiece to go by, he 
“would rise solemnly to his feet and call 
the Hist in regular order, After’ a few 
weeks he became quict, and one day he 
was missing. : 

“He had escaped. 

A few months later some miners found 
cvskeleton in an old deserted tunnel. 

- It was the same one in which Old Slug 
had struck his rich pocket. 

The tunnel had been worked a few feet 
beyond, the fleshless hand of the skeleton 
still crasped the pick. Where the quartz 
shad fallen away the glittering ore was 
insight. The poor lunatic had died while 
drifting for a pocket. 

He is still driftinge—drifting into that 
unprospected country beyond the grave, 
where the theological expert assures us 
the ore is rich with gold of divine forcive- 
ness, and where the market of everlast- 
ine happiness booms without a single 
break. Tf old Slug locates in that dis- 
trict, let us hope that the work of charity 
che performed when. he left a sack of gold 
upon the widow's table, will enable him 
“to hold lis claim for ever, 


All were anx- 


Debates, Beetares and ao Progress 
Poverty’? Class in Providence, 


-Provipence, Ro L~-A very interesting 
“meeting of the single tax association was held 
cou Friday evening, January dt Chapter 1V 

of Book VIL of “Progress and Poverty” was 
read and discussed and the following subject. 
-for discussion at the next reeular mecting, 
January 1S, ISS, was selected: “When, where 
the sinele tay 
men of the United States be concentrated?” 

This associntion bas extended an invitation 

“.tu-the “Rranklin Lyceum” Ghe leading liter- 
cary. society here) to debate the followine 
propositions ‘Resolved, That a single tax on 
land values will more equitably distribute the 
burdens of taxation, Giana direct tax on the 
— produets of industry and should) therefore be 


and 


substituted) for our present system of tax- 


ution? The association will, if possible, ar- 
range for a series of lectures by the foremost 
single tax orators, 

The executive committee has been author- 

ized to make arrangements fora social gath- 

‘ering to be held in’Pebruary, date to #be fixed 
~by the committee. | Go, D. Lipps, 
a _ Secretary, 


Hin Lise Guiderion Cone, 


Ch RVELAND, Ohio, dan. l4—Linclose a tei 
sighed petitions to the house of representa- 
hives. After hearing Mr. George lecture last 
ight the last of my doubts regarding the 
“siugle tax system?’ was swept away and 
the clnerican Cnion will be with you heart 
and soul in the grand work of emancipating 
mankind from the thraldom of industrial 
slavery, WILL Backus, da, 
editor of steered Union, 


A Lecture Ww aril lonvian 


‘Thomas G, Shearniuin will seis on the 

single tax in the Sunday sehool room of the 
Asvension chureh, West New Br iphton, 
Staten Island, on Tuesday evenng, January 
22, der the auspices of the W oriingmen’s 
elub, a social organization of about B00 meme 
bers, Admission will be free, Ladies are 

articularly invited. : | 


THE 


“TAX RIDDEN F FRANCE. 


‘Mer Kiornioas: pe nwnditeens and iter 
Sources of fucome, 


Panis, Dee, 21.—The hewviest item 
annual expenditures of France is the interest 
on the public debt. The state debt is now 
more than six thousand: million dollars, 
debts of the departments and communes 
amount to nearly a thousand million more, 
The state debt is about forty per cent greater 
than that of England, more than three times 
that of the empire of Germany added to those 
of the German. states, three times that of 
Italy, and about five times that of the United 
States. The interest paid annually on the 
state debt is $270,000,000.. The artiny takes 
$150,000, 000, besides the navy and the eol: 
onies $55,000,000, public works $50,000,000, 
public instruction $32,000,000, department of 
the interior $14,000,000, department of justice 
$8,000,000, and. the ehurch. gets §&11,000,000. 
The expenses incurred in colleeting the taxes 
is $70,000,000. The total amount expended 
by the state is $700,000,000 dollars a yer, 

The ordinary sources of ithe incoms of 
France are direct and indirect taxes, “mixed 
revenues” (Which comprise the returns. froin 
monopolies, the post offiee, the telegraph 
and the 


$00,000,000, the amount thus raised in 15387, 
fifteen per cent was from direct taxation, 
sixty-two per cent from iudireet taxation, 
twenty per cent from mixed revenues and 
three per cent from the public domain. 

The 
ing 5,200 assessors, collects the taxes im- 
posed on real estate and on personal property, 
the door and window tax, and that oon 
licenses. 

The present system of real estate tuxation 
was begun in 1790. In prineiple it strikes the 
net revenue of improved and unimproved 
real estate. The national legislature havin’ 
fixed-in advance the sum to be realized, it: is 
divided among the eighty-seven departments, 
and then among the 362 arrondissements and 
36,117 communes, whose officers divide their 
share among the owners of lands and houses. 
The number of assessments. in, 1885 was 14,- 
271,000 for property without the improve- 
meuts and 6,579,800 for coustructions (house 
or Work buildings). The following table 
shows caleulations made in the tax offices: 

Tax. 
(millions of 
franes.) 

BSH) 

“105 

O15 


Net realestate 
TEVETDYES, 
(nitions of franes,) 


Percentage of 
the tux on 
the revenue, 

“16,66 
9.49 
806 
Wid Hye Oi) 
: 168 : 4.24 
In the aie ‘eat of this eentury the real 
estate tax was based on estimates made by 
the national government of the value of the 
lund of Frauce—a work that was carried on 
through several years and cost $40,000,000. 
With the changes in values occurring in the 
course of time, and especially with the de- 
velopment of the railroad systems, have 
come unequal alterations in the estimates. 
The rate of taxation is therefore far from 
being the same throurhout. France. 
departinents it is but three per cent oof the 
het revenue, while in others it is six per cent. 
The ivterdepartmental inequalities are even 
more. striking. Let suecessive 
bodies reeoil before the task of a re-estimate 
as Well as before the consequences of increns- 
ing the taxes of any of their constituencies, 
The personal property tax has become a tax 
on house rent and a capitation tax. The lat- 
ter is light, from 50 to 90 cents a yeur The 
cities which have an oetroi—a loeal eustom 
house Jine around them, where articles of lo 
eal consumption pay a duty on the way in— 
are allowed to settle a part of their personal 
tax with the ceneral government out of its 
proceeds and then declare small rent payers 
free of the personal property tax. Thus in 
Pavisall whose rent is less than 00 fraues (S80) 
‘a year pay none, but arent of GOO. franes 
pays 7.950 per cent, one af 700, 8.50; one of SOQ, 
9.50; one of 900, 10.50; one of 1,000, 11.53, the 
latter being the mieximnum percentage. Thus 


a tenant paying 8400 a yeur rent puys also a 


tax of S45. 

The door and window tax brings $9,000,000 
to the treasury. Its base isa tariff that tales 
account both of Lace number and position of 
doors and windows and of the population of 
the places where the tax is luid. In large ci- 
ties it is somewhat in proportion to the value 
of the real estate improvements. 

The license tax strikes merchants, 
facturers, professional men, ete, In 
amounted to $35,000,000, 

Other direct taxes are imposed on the yield 
of nines, on mortmain, on horses and: eur: 
riages, on billiard tables, on seeial clubs, on 
weights and measures, Five million doliiurs 

“ame from these sources in 1SS7, 

Indirect taxes ure collected by the stute by 
means of three great bureaus—the ceneral 
direction of registry, stamps.and dumuins, the. 
general divection of eustomy houses. wads the: 
ceneral direction of indireet taxation, 
OF $840,000,000 indirect: taxes imposed) by 
the state in ISS7, $0,000,000 were 
three per cont tax on interest, dividends, ole 
S104,000, 000 0 by -pegistri jes, SOL,000, Hou 
stamps, &6$,000,000 through customs 
(nob ineludimer those que sugar i thechat 
interest (ux ou se WaS 345, ani 
lanecus indire ut 


mann- 
ISS? it 


$24,000, Ms in Is for $34,000, it 
Qu0, O00; in Lab, $0, 000. NOU: : 


J eotton goods, 
‘in the: | 000,000, 


Ww hich comes from other count ric 


The | protective duty atothe 


~reduved by a premium, Il me 
aris ten cents a petnd) calles, lifty-t five 


mMarrivdge, 
-formation-of companies, ete. 


‘ailrouds owned by the state) and the: 


“revenues from the public domain. Of nearly - 


administration of direct taxes, employ- oats 
ol 


In some , 


legislative 


nused: bya 


STANDARD. 


silear, 820,000, 0005 
Wine, RUUAROLR 
2 DOO, 
00, (005 


pet roloum, 
Coeod, Nav), i 
ecroals, $2,000, 000; 

Wwootei goods i 


000,000% 
000.0005 
voul and: eoke; 


od, 
aruek 


“The tax con. stirar is comyplic: 


hy 
customs line 
taxed 


which is anude of beets in Fraue de 


cording te quidity andthe manner of mane po 


facture. Ino ease of exportation, the tax. is 


foal sueur retails in 


eceuts, 


The Jaw requires the registry of: Se liree 


number of vets arising inthe course of busi- 
hess, a fixed. proportional or graduated: tax 
accompanying each. Amoug them are the 
side or donation of real estate,. 
causes of persounl property, the transmission 
of inheritaunees, leases, beuds, morteuges, 
letters of exchanye,. notes of order, polleiag.| 
of insurance, receipts; shares, coutracts of 
the deliverinee of legueies,. the 


Aleoholic. drinks, Vinegar, oils, eatdles, 
and playing cards pay special taxes There 
isa diréet tax of twenty-three per eeht oon 
every railroad passenger ticket sold, except: 
ing when the price paid is less than ten cents. 
livery fast freight bill of lading PAYS a tax 
of about the sane percentage on Che amount 
received by the company. “Paper pays i tax 


of from 81 to $3.12, aceording to the quality, | 


on every 200° pounds Inanufaetured 
guarantee stamp. of 
rise toa tax. Special deenses are required 
liquor. denlers, wholesale ound retail, 
brewers, distillers, ‘ind the owners of wagous 
carrying liquor Ferries, fiakorl icsand stoi Win 
boat-lines pay licenses. 

Tobacco, powder and media 
under. government monopolies. 
receipts from these sourees in 
eiehty million dolhirs. 


The 


are 
The 
[SSS 


Loss 
Were 


coneerned, its miunufaeture and sale. 
bacco growing Is) subjeet to. vigorous: rules, 
and is allowed only in fourteen of the eighty- 
seven departments. ‘There are nineteen: to- 
bacco factories in the country. The product 
is Sold either at shops where drinks are also 
sold or at shops for tobaceo only. The latter 
wre usually in charge of widows of 
officers or civil functionaries. 
France are famous: for their! badness. 
cost move than double those of ILollaud. 


They 


The monopoly on matches was. established 


about. fifteen 
bought 
cost of 86,500,000. ‘The right-to make them 
was then sold te one company, whieh turns 


AY ears ago, 


The government 


out the heavy, old fashioned wooden matches: 


that were made in America when the tax on 
matches evolved a monopaly there. 
cent box contains about seventy-five matches, 
one-half of which are usuaily worthless. 
Other monopolies of the Freneh govern- 
mentare the post offiee’ and. teleeraph, the 
coining of money, the work for nearly. alt 
public adininistrations done in the national 
printing office, and the railroads of) the 
state. The postare of the country is on aw 
three cent basis for an. ordinary detter. All 
items considered, the postal cand telegraph 
system docs not pay expenses. The treasury: 
gets from the national printing office 855, 000 
in ISS¥. Counting: the merest on the cost of 
the state, railroads, they do ouot pay ex: 
peuses, Se ee 
Of the public domain, the forests yielded 
in PSS4 22,500,000 The rest, the plant for the 
army and navy, museums, libraries, ete., 
cost much amore annually than. they bring in, 


Tu ISS6 1,525 cities and communes of France 


maintained oelrofs. hight departments hud 
more that forty commanes thus iinpesing 
loeal customs duties. Ino this manner Paris 
took tuto its treasury in, 
the rest of Prinee, 828,000,000, 0 Fa the: lareer 
cities the oefrofis the. principal source of the 
communal tax receipts. “Paris collects oon 
wines in barrels or buttles, 8275 per ve cal- 
lons; pure alcohol contained: ity br andy, tile 
siuthe, liquor and brandied fruits, 53 
eallons; cider, SET pers 29 alae: 
per 220 pounds; beer, Sper 22 
ble and granite, 86 per cubic meter; 


por 
Oils, 


buildiner 


stone, ine and plaster are taxed. by the ony | 
MUrbous: 
vents per 220 poundss. 
“yay pounds: 


QE 


pounds or the cubie meters iron in 
forms, from HS to 72 

slate, from 72 cents to Sh a! 
brieks, tiles, termed eottit ppg strom. % to: 
cents per 220 pounds: lutnber rr rain the hey 
est beam to a lath, is assessedy ment. 
about &2 pee 220 pounds; poulley aad 4 
fromes6 ta si per 220 

por2d pound 

pounds, e@es, 

to burn, 36 fe “eents, per pls 

coal, LE cents: per a Den 

oats, Salt, mainte 

Jow, dso tour 


“per 


That: 


That 


nnd Paccerkn: 


gold and silver gives: 


ma dd O° 


ariny. 
The digzirs of 


oub. alle existinus manufacbories wh a 


A two: 


ISSO) S27, 000,000, ance 


cCallonss mney: 


NEW vu RELIC APIONS 


ROBERT ELSMERE 


Ma be reviewed i 
THE NEW YORK LEDGER 


COONS DER 2 AND ANS OA 


By KEV. DE. MeCOStf, 


i: “PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON COnLER I : 


Ali excel bent porte: Ut of Mes, Ww ardye thee vithone "et a 
ies hovel, WIiteeotn tiny ae test peert fs tha be ves 


Tesucdborn Lee. fa; 


ROBERT 


2 


‘The tobaceo monopoly | 
comprises its cultivation soo faroas itrance is. 


Toe 


: An 


ATU Ttenhy. 


SO THeS@artieios Were wilt! eirgit the SUSsUStion uf and 
oe Xpressty Corte New York 


bd UCR RS 


sHtle by ane wade itlersy six eons 
senban teceiptol price by 


“Pha hbpG ELois tors 
ieopyy or willbe 
BONNEROS. SONS, 
t7O Willism WNC, Ny 


Publishers, 
VY. City. 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RE-. 
—LIGION, - 


1 EADANULED, SWEDEN BORG. oOo Getave (pap 

elit hy. Mailed pre pind do fer Sihsuhe thie Viieriaan, Nive: 
te Hherg Print att Puablistiigs Society, QU: Coo pent 
zu NeW aUes cus. ) fata 


Grasse ani POVERTY, 


Inquiry Into the Cnuse cot Industria 
Depressian and of Tnerease of Want Wie 


hucrense at enlth—The Remedy. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 
He ae fi pages, 
Cloth, Sig, (Paper covers, kh cents, 
NE ead or half moroeceo, 32.51), 


~ SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
ORY HENRY G BORGES 
Ce aM paeesy. 
Choth, SL0%. Paper covers, 35 ts 
I: Ute alt or Wut moroeeo, 82.59. 


ener 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Examination of the ‘Parifl Quescion wil 
b special Wexued tothe Puree tsts oF Labor 


BY OH ENR ¥Y GEORGE, 
Cloth, $15). Paper covers, 3) cents. 0 
“HalO calf or aif morocco, Si.U0, 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


Ww hat be involves, aod Hlow 
Be sculed,. 
BRENRQY GEORGE, 
BT pitres, 
Paper covers, To cents. 


Sine bee) 


BY 


eel 


PROPERTY IN LAND. | 


A PassageenteArins: 
Argylloaod 


Between the Duke 
Henry Georges: 

Te pitaes, 
Piper covers, Wocents. 


| aT: 


_ FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


Bi 


(ros ress nnd Poverty 
TRANSLATION. OF GC, Dy i. 
AGO peels, 
Pitpereeayers, Ga CON‘. - 


in Germany 
GUTSULLOW 


ommeamnaeed 


Kor elit by dl booksellers, of sent postpaid on reveip ; 
of price, Poreign cuiblons of Chess bugls. dianported. on 
rer 
WK NRY GEORGE, 12 Union sqinire, New ‘York. 
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THE TWENTIETH CEN TURY 


ugh O. Pentecost, Editor, 


Contiubns, be sib sother futevestiny miutter, the Sun. 
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14 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


In the vear 1920--just thirty years after the 
adoption by the government of the singte tax 
doctrine, and five vears after the canoniza- 
tion of Henry Ceorge—one John Smith 
emigrated to the far west and took up_ his 
abode in the beautiful valley of Utopia. Here 
be settled upon twenty acres of unused land 
and engared iu orange culture. 

By dint of hard work and economy he had 
necumulated in carly life $5,000; but alas bad 
lost his bealth and his doctor bade him seek a 
warmer climate. That was why he came 
with his wife and children and his $5,000 to 
(Utopia. He planted his orange trees, worked 
hard and lived economically in his new home 
for be knew his orchard would yield) him no 
substantial return till the trees were at least 
seven years old, The change improved his 
health, and he lived happily with his family 
digging among and watching the rapid 
growth of his trees. But in the year 1986 he 
found his £5,000 had melted away and the 
output of his orebard was not yeb remunera- 
tive; though ina year or two more he had 
good reason to suppose it would be, He found 
also that many eastern people, hearing of the 
marvelous beauty and health giving qualities 
of the Utopmn climate, were migrating 
thither. His neighbors were rapidly multi- 
plying. More and more people came every 
year, till at last they came in hordes. 

A village sprang up in the immediate 
vicinity of his farm and suddenly it became a 
rapidly growing center of population. and 
values appreciated enormously, Smiths taxes 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled, several times 
over, but he could not pay them, for all his 
money, labor and sweat bad gone into the 
production of orange trees which were now 
but a nuisance on the premises. The land was 
far too valuable to devote to orange culture, 
but unhappily under the singie tax it had lost 
its “selling value” and retained only its ‘tux- 
able value.” Smith found this out to his sor- 
row. Demand for it there certainly was, 
Brown wanted to build a bie hotel on its; Jones 
wanted it for a manufacturing establishment; 
and Robinson wanted it for a sanitarium, But 
Brown, Jones and Robiuson knew that Smith 
had no money to pay the taxes and that it 
soon must revert to the government. They 
didn't want Smith’s improvements; they were 
an incumbrance for all the use they wanted 
to make of the land. They wanted the bare 
land and were willing to pay its rental value 
and no more. 

“What are we to dv?’ says John, lugubri- 
ously to his wife. ‘(We have nothing but itn- 
provements to sell and they are valucless; 
though they represent seven years’ toil and 
all the money We had. Under the land tenure 
that prevailed forty years ago, this bootn 
would have made our fortune, but under this 
single tax regime we are ruined. There must. 
be something radically wrong in a system of 
land tenure that ruins an industrious, eco- 
nomical and concientious man.” 





. . ry 


Mr. Editor of THE STANDARD vou sec I have 
ot my hero in a bad fix. If you would kindly 
hel him out of it, think I could vo on with 
my story. Lama single tax roan, but IT really 
do not feel equal to the task of extricating 
John. WALTER C. LEAVENS. 

So ingenious a story teller should have 
had no difficulty in extricating his hero 
from such a dilemma. Any one capable 
of imagining the growth of a great city 
or an orange orchard, and the rise of land 
values from nothing to an enormous 
amount in seven years, and of creating so 
extraordinary an idiot as this fellow 
Smith, who keeps on with his orange cul- 
ture long after the concentration of popu- 
lation warns him to expend his energies 
in more appropriate pursuits, ought to 
find no difficulty in rescuing his idiot from 
a dilemma so trifling. The death of a 
rich uncle, the discovery of a pot of gold, 
an angel's visit, a contract with the devil 
written in blood—any of these devices 
would have answered the purpose and 
been in perfect’ harmony with the story. 
Or if something Jess commonplace had 
been desired, the population could have 
been dispersed as mysteriously as it came, 
leaving the mysterious Smith in solitary 
possession of his orange orchard, with all 
its value as an orchard restored, 

There is still another way out of the 
fix, Simith’s wife might have been pic- 
tured, in contrast with her husband, as a 
sensible and honest woman, and the con- 
versation where Mr. Leavens breaks it off 
could have continued like this: 

“Ves, dolin; under the land 

tenure that existed forty years ago this 
boom would have made our fortune; but 
where would the fortune have come 
from? 

‘Dear me, dear me,” whined the lugu- 
brious John, “how should T know?” 

“Ol course, you dear old sithpleton, 
hhow should you know? Well, let me tell 
you. It would hive come from the un- 
paid labor of other people, and been at 
the expense of harassed men and faint- 
ing women and outraged children.” 

Yos, yes,” whimpered the imbecile, 
“but we should have been comfortable!” 

Ilis wife gave him one keen look. He 
knew what it meant, and hastened to re- 
pair his hasty language, 

No, no,” he said, “Ll didn’t mean ex- 
actly what you think, Tdidn’t mean that 
it would be nice for us to be comfortable 
when others were suffering. T only meant 


, 
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that I wanted—or would like—don’t want 
—oh, dear me, what did I mean.” 

“You meant just what you said,” re- 
plied his wife with some asperity. ‘You 
meant that you would be willing to live 
on the labor of slaves. You meant that 
you would just as leave steal as not pro- 
vided it was legal stealing.” 

“May be—yes. I suppose so; but I'm 
not so real bad, don’t you know. It’s all 
about those orange trees, and the seven 
years’ toil we've put into them, and the 
five thousand dollars we've buried there, 
and now it's all gone, and it did seem to 
me that may be if we could have got 
half a million or so for the land that 
don't belong to us it would have been a 
little compensation for the loss of the 
trees that do belong tous. Is there any- 
thing wrong in that?" 

“Anything wrong! Ain't that just the 
way Sam Sharp argued up in Vermont 
when he stole our cow? Didn't he say 
he'd lost a week old) calf by an accident, 
and thought it was right to take our cow 
to compensate him? You didn't’ think 
that was good arguinent then, and neither 
did the jury, nor the judge.” 

“Well, but Sairy Ann, we do lose the 
fruits of all this labor, don’t we; end it's 
on accountof this single tax ain't it? and 
ain't there something wrong in the single 
tax when it takes away a man's orchard 
in this fashion?” 

“Yes, John Smith, if that’s what it did 
right and left, it would be wrong. But it 
don't. It just happens to hurt us a little, 
and you think the whole world is helter- 
skelter because things don't go just right 
with us. But how does it hurt even us? 
it hurts us the same as a storm or a fire 
might, It destroys our crop. We've got 
to plant another crop of another kind. 
But we don't live alone any more. We 
have ali the advantage of living in a big 
city under a system which gives all the 
inhabitants the benefit of the increase in 
land values. We won't starve. We won't 
be without a home, We won't be without 
good paying work. Neither will anyone 


else. No beggars in this city. No crim- 
inals. No charity houses. No bad busi- 
ness spells. No lockouts. No strikes. 
And what has it cost us? You say 


seven years’ work and five thousand dol- 
lars. Well, call it ten thousand dollars; 
the orchard wasn't worth more than that. 
Ten thousand dollars—why John Smith, 
I'd have given that sum any time to be 
able to live in a world where business was 
always good and work always profitable. 
It’s safer for youawnd me and the children 
to live in that kind of a world without a 
cent ahead, than to have ten thousand 
dollars in a world where everything con- 
spires to get it away from you and leave 
you stranded without | either money or 
work.” 

At this point John Smith awoke, and 
nudging his wife, said: 

“Sairy Ann, ve had a funny dream.” 

“ET know vou have,” replied Mrs. Smith, 
“because you've been talking in your 
sleep like anold fool and Ive been an- 
swering vou. What did you dream 2” 

“T dreamed that a man named Walter 
C. Leavens wanted to get off a gag on 
THE STANDARD, and so he pretended that 
this farm of ours was thick with people 
all wanting land, but no one wanting 
oranges, and Che single tax was so high I 
couldn't) hold) on, and To was) bellering 
about the thing like an overgrown baby, 
Well, Dam glad it wast anything but a 
drenm, for Pwouldu't like to think [was 
qitite the idiot Leavens made me out, 
Maybe Ldowt know how Tshould feel if 
things did take that turn. But, Sairy 
Ann, vou and TP both know that if it had- 
n't been for the single tax nearly all that 
five thousand dollars we brought here 
would have been used upain just buying 
this land, and what was left, and more, 
teo, would bave been taken for taxes 
Which world have vrown as the orchard 
erew, As it is, our dand didavt cost us 
wpything, we haven't paid any taxes, and 
vext vear we'll have a good crop of 
oranges for market and a market hungry 
tovet tem, When the single tax makes 
me shed tears, Sairy Ann, just you punch 
nein the ribs, will you?" 

‘Powill,” said Mrs, Smith, 

PHELPS, Mo,—(1) TL ecame across one gentle- 
than who argued that houses should be taxed 
simply to make the builder economize in 
building, The argument was all the more re- 
markable in that it was made by a carpenter. 
How is such nonsense to be answered? Or is 
it generally best to let nonsense go un- 
answered? 

(2) What house publishes Herbert Spencer's 
Social Statics? 

(1) Tt is not the builders who would 
economize but the users of buildings; and 
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when users of buildings economize in build- 
ings it is a bad thing for builders, 
(2) Appleton & Co, 


Queries In Book Form, 
CINCINNATI O.—Do you ever intend to pub- 
lish a small book, the contents cunsisting of 
the best queries propounded to you, with their 
answers? CHARLES CORNELIUS. 
There hardly seems to be any necessity 
for this, inasmuch as all the queries an- 
swered in THE STANDARD, except those 
which dealin statistics and a few special 
points, have been answered in “Progress 
and Poverty” or in “Protection or Free 
Trade?” 
L. F. Pest. 





The Cincinnatl Single Tnx Club. 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, Jan. 91.—At the regular 
monthly business meeting of the Cincinnati 
single tax club, held on Tuesday, January 8, 
at their headquarters, 208 Vine street, the 
following officers were re-elected to serve for 
the next six months: President, E. T. Fries; 
vice president, L. P. Minear; secretary-treas- 
urer, Dr. David DeBeck. 

The meeting was well attended and many 
new members were admitted to the club. In 
all respects the future of our cause in this 
city looks brighter and more hopeful than ever 
before. 

Mr. James Flanagan, one of our active and 
energetic single tax workers and prominent 
in the Knights of Tabor circles, has left this 
city for Louisville, Ky., where it is hoped he 
will, with the assistance of Mr. Gariepy, who 
left here last week, and our Louisville friends, 
soon succeed in making the single tax promi- 
nent in that city. LEWwis W. ScHotTtT. 

A New Organization. 
PITTSBURG, Pa.—On December 31 some sin- 
gle tax free traders of Pittsburg met at Mr. 
J.J. Quinn’s house and perfected a temporary 
single tax league. Mr. J. J. Quinn was elected 
president, W. T. Matthews vice president and 
Mark F. Robertssecretary. Acommittee was 
appointed to make arrangements for a general 
public meeting. 

We are all in earnest so that they may be 
depended upon to make things lively iu Pitts- 
burg. 

We extend our congratulations 
STANDARD on its greatly improved 
ance. 

We are circulating a single tax state peti- 
tion as well as the national petition. 

JOHN HARKOCKS, 
MarK F. ROBERTS, 
1727 Carey alley, 
Committee. 
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Propaganda Work at Newport, Ky. 
Newport, Ky., Jan. 11.—Al! single tax men 
in the state of Kentucky are respectfully re- 
quested to send names and addresses tu the 
undersigned, Jos. L. SCHREER, 
Secretary Single tax league No. 1. 


. The Cause of the Increase of Divorces, 
New York Sun Chicago correspondent, 

Eminent among jurists who have given es- 
vecial attention to the matter of divorces is 
udge Murray F. Tuley. ‘I find,” he sai¢ to 

the Sun correspondent, “that the chief and 
underlying motive of the bulk of divorces is 
resolved into the practical issue of bread and 
butter. The wife of the man whose income is 
31.50 or $2 a day, is harassed, overworked, 
consequently peevish. She is bothered to 
inake the small sum she can have stretch out 
over the wide space of daily food and duily 
clothes. She is often driven to desperation 
by the needs of her children. She must pinch 
and contrive to keep shoes on their naked, 
cold little feetin winter time. The food of 
the family is necessarily of the poorest qual- 
ity. It is insufficient for the physical needs of 
the man and woman too. He responds to the 
demands of his system for sustenance by 
stopping on his way to and from work for a 
glass or two of beer, perhaps he takes more, 
and his improperly nourished system makes 
the beverage more stimulating than it would 
be toa well fed man. His brain is slightly 
inflamed by it; he goes home irritable and 
careless in bis speech. The worried and 
tired wife frets at him, at the children; 
they cry, and are in his way. Dissatisfaction 
springs up, vind quarrels ensue between the 
mananad woman. The man is discouraged, 
desperate. He runs away and leaves the poo: 
burdened creature who married him to shift 
for herself and their offsprings. He is madea 
coward and a villain because of incapacity to 
earn money enough to comfortably meet the 
pesponsliiuins he assumed. 

That is the commonplace, vulgar cause of 
divorce in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
among the lower walks of life, whence cone 
the inost prayers for the annulment of mar- 
riage relations. Drunkenness figures next to 
desertion as a cause. The most frequent iu- 
stances of this complaint ure among laborers, 
although it is not contined to them, Cruelty 
is more often charged against the rough 
luborer than against the cultivated man of 
society, of course, but the latter haus been 
known to do violent deeds. 

The crime of adultery is seldom alleged 
against the bard working poor man, It is 
usually the well todo or rich husband and 
wives who apply for divorce on this ground, 
Applicants are about equally divided between 
the men and women. Divorces for adultery 
are on the increase among the rich; divorces 
for desertion among the pour. 
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making rapid headway, both in this country 


The Henry George single tax theory is 
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and in England. Conservative men on both 
sides of the Atlantic have announced them- 
selves as converts to this fascinating method 
off killing off the drones who neither toil nor 
spin, but who becomes insolently rich at the 
expense of those who toil and grunt and sweat. 





Thirty Corporation Attorneysin the Sennte. 
Philadelphia Record, 

_The election of Edward D. Wolcott to the 
United States senate adds one more nime to 
the list of thirty corporation attorneys in that 
safe harbor of monopoly. So long as the 
monopolists can keep secure possession of 
their senatorial stronghold they will be able 
te set the rest of the government at deflance. 


NEW PUBLACATIOUS. 


a 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Donn Piatt. 





Published monthly and devoted to Hterature, politics, 
science and urt. as 





A complete long novel in eteh number, 


The publishers of BELFORD'’S MAGAZINE recogniz- 
tng the fact that ‘revolutions never go baekwards,” 
have nailed the colors of TARIFF REFORM to the 
mist and “prepare to tight it outon this line” until the 
uninformed are educated up to the truth, that “ua. 
necessary tuxiation Is unjust taxation,” 

Phe well known reputation of the editors, is a guaran 
teethat BELFORD's MAGAZINE Iinall its departments 
Will be kept up toa high standard, and that the month. 
ly bill of fare, set before its readers, Wil be alike wels 
come in the home, the office and the workshop, 


Subscription price, $2.50 a year; % cents a number, 


Subscriptions received by booksellers, newsdealers 
and postmasters everywhere, or remit by P. 0. order, 
bank check, draft or registered letter, : 

Sample copies sent toany address. 

New volume begins with the December number, 


SPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 
New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Taritfon Imports Intothe United States, 
and the Free List, 


As contained inact of March 3, 1883, also the Hawallan 
Reciprocity Treaty, and extracts from the Navigation 
and Qleomargarine acts, Indexed. 12mo. Paper covers, 
25 cents. 

A most useful book. In a moment you can find the 
exact tax on any article imported into the United 
States, and the names of everything on the free list, 
Invaluable to editors and all interested in the great 
tariff question now se freely discussed. 

An Appeal to the pierces People an a 
Jury. 

SY EECHES ON THE TARIFF delivered in the House 
of Representatives in the great debate, April 17—May 
19, 1888. SPECIALLY SELECTED FROM BOTH SIDES, | 
Sarefully revised and published by authority. Com. 
piled by William G. Terrell, Large 12m, cloth, $1; 
paper, 50 cents. 


The Protective Tariff; What lt Does For Un, 
By General Hermann Lieb. Fourth edition, with re. 
visions and additions, 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, THE PRESS 
UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 


The Professor's Sister. 

A Novel. By Julian) Hawthorne, Author of ©A4 
Dream and a Forgetting,’ ete Cloth, $1.00, Paper, 50 
cents, 

The Mapleson Memoirs—1S848-188s, 
By Jobn H. Mapleson, With a Portrait of the Au- 


ed 








thor, 2vols. Svo. Cloth, $4.00 
Divided Lives, 
ANovel. By Edgar Faweett, Author of ‘The Am- 


bitious Woman,” “The False Friend,” “A Hopeless 
Case,” “‘Tinkling Cymbals,” ete. Cloth, $100 Paper 
Covers, 50 cents, 
A Friend to the Widow. 
By Maja Spencer. Author of “Calamity Jane,? “A 
Plucky One,” ete. Cloth, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 


cents 
The Veteran and His Pipe. 
By Albion W., Tourgee. Author of a "Fool's Errand,” 
ete, Cloth, $1.00. 
A Boston Girl. 
At Boston Bar Harbor and Paris, Paper Covers, 50 
cents. 
Carlotta Perry’s Poems, 
12mo. Cloth, $1.0 


Kady. 3 

ANovel. By Patience Stapleton, Cloth, 81.00. Pa. 
per Covers, 50 cents, 

Swedish Fol Lore. 

By Herman Hofberg. Translated by W. H, Myers, 
With 41 full page and other iHustrations, Small quarto, 
Cloth, full gilt edges, Price, $1.5) 

storence Fables, 

By Willam J, Florence (comedian), 
Paper covers, WD cents, 

Miriam Balestier, 

A novel. By Edgur Fuwcett. Cloth, $1.00, Paper, : 
50 cents, 

Yone Santo: A Child of Japan, 

A novel. By E. H. House, (The serial just completed 
in the Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, 81.00. 9 Paper, 50 
cents, 


Cloth, 81,00, 


Under the Maples. 

A novel. By Walter N. Hinman, Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
50 cents, 

Adveutures on the Mosquito Shore, 

By E, George Squier, M, A., F.S. A. With 6 Lustra- 
tions, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, 

Edition de Luxe of Poems of Passion. 

By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Fully illustrated with pho 
togravures, Wood cuts @ « Ives process plates, by 
Graves, Rhodes, Cady and others, Large quarto, 
Cloth, $4.00, Full Morocco, 87.50, 

Songs of n Haunted Heart. 

By Minna Irving. With portrait of the author, Un. 

form with "Poems of Passion.” Cloth, 81,00, 
The Wrong Man. 

By Gertrude Garrison, Paper, 3 cents, 
The Shadow of the Bars. 
By Ernest DeLancey Pierson, 

celts, 

Aunt Sallv’s Boy Jack. 
ANovel By Nod. W, LeCato. Paper, % cents, 
An Impossible Possibility; or, Can such 

Things Be. 
By Charles E, L, Wingite, 
cents, 
Rochefoucauld’s Moral Maxima, 
With Steel Portrait of Author, Cloth, §1,00, 
Rounsenu’s Confessions, 
Fully and beautifully Ulustrated, Two volumes in 
one, Cloth, $1.5) 
The Positive Philosophy. 
By Auguste Comte, Translated by Harriet Martineat 
8vo. Cloth, $4.00, PREM, 
An American Vendetta. 
By T,C, Crawford, Mlustrated, Cloth, §1.00, 
&) cents, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Chicage, New Vork and San Franciace, 


A Novel, 


A Novel, Paper, 3% 


A Novel, -aper Covers, 3 


Paper, 
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NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


The Drop a Coin in the Slot Gas Meter. 

The ingenious prepayment gas meter to be 
used in England is based upon the principle 
of the confeetionery and other automatic 
supply stands now so familiar to the public. 
It consists of asmall attachment which can 
be applied to any meter, and which will cause 
the gas to be delivered in definite quantitics 
as paid for by pence dropped intu w box. All 
that has to be done isto drop ina penny and 
pull asmall handle, when sufficient gas for 
the supply of an = ordinary burner for six 
hours will be delivered from the meter. Any 
number of pennies may be placed in the box, 
one at a tine, up to 143, the bandle being 

ulled after cach penny, whieh would insure 
858 hours’ gas to one burner, or a shorter sup- 
ply to several. The rate at which the gas 
will be supplied in London ts thirty-six cubic 
feet for one penny, or about fifty-siz: cents 
per thousand fect. 


Simple Method of Disinfecting. 


They have a novel way in London of disin- 
infecting premises which have been occupied 
by patients suffering from scarlet fever. The 
cracks about the window and the opening at 
the fireplace are covered with strips and 
sheets of pasted paper. A receptacle con- 
taining several pounds of ignited. sulphur is 
placed for safety in an open iron vessel in the 
centre of the room. The dover is then closed, 
and every crevice secured. Wan venee for 
twenty-four hours, When entered the room is 
still misty with the vapor of sulphur. An im- 
palpable yellow powder, diseoloring the 
walls, the ceiling and the floor, is found to 
have insinuated itself into every nook and 
cranny. No animal or vegetable life can sur- 
vive this baptism of sulphur, Lime washing, 
scuuring, stripping and re-papering is’ then 
ordered, and the work supervised by the in- 
spector. 


Utilizing the Force of the Tides. 


Judge Albion W. Tourgee, the well known 
author, has just been granted a patent fora 


hydraulic motor to be placed in streams or 


tideways, and to be utilized in running a 
washing machine or turning a churn. 


How Bent-Wood is Shaped. 


The Revue Industrielle explains the processes 
by which bent-wood, for furniture and imple- 
ments, is shaped: Within the last few years 
the methods of treating the wood have been 
improved and the application of the material 
‘much extended; carriage wheels, for instance, 
having their rims made of a single piece of 
oak or ash, bent to a circle, with great advan- 
tage in point of strength and cheapness over 
those made with felloes sawed in small sec- 
tions out of straight pieces of wood. The ma- 
terial to be bent is, for furniture, usually red 
birch, which grows very abundantly in the 
Hungarian forests. The timber is sawed into 
strips of one and one-half to two inches 
square, according to the work for which it is 
intended, and turned ina lathe into smooth 
round rods. These rods are placed in an air- 
tight case, Where they are exposed for fifteen 
minutes to the action of superheated steam. 
They are then so soft: and pliable as to be ea- 
sily bent by hand, and are in this condition 
fitted to iron patterns, well seeured, and left 
to dry. The drying takes from two to eight 
days, accurding to thesize of the piece. When 
it is complete the wood is detached from the 
pattern and is ready to be joined with other 
pieces, varnished, polished and sent out in the 
shupe of finished furniture. 


The River Furnishes the Power. 

The Brush Electric Light Company of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., have utilized the lower falls of 
the Genesee river to develop the electric 
power they use. The falls are two and a 
half miles from the center of the city. Three 
hundred aud fifty-five motors are supplied 
with ‘power, and are used in various indus- 
tries, such as tailor shops, printing offices, 
laundries, coffee mills aud machine shops 
Elevators and ventilating fans are also run 
by these motors, 


Electricity in Mines, 
A dispatch from Virginia, Nevada, says 
that ever since the collapse of the Big Bo- 
nuuze on the Comstuck the problem has been 


to discover some process by which low grade 


ores may be handled protitably. The Sutro 
tunnel lessened expenses greatly, but the 
heavy cost of fuel and the high price of labor 
have made it impossible to work most of the 
inives profitably, and the result has been a 
drain of over $40,000,000 in assessments from 
stockholders in the last twelve years. Only 
ove mine on the Comstock isnow paying 
dividends, yet with the cheap working of 
ores at least ascore of the mines would be- 
come dividend payers, The solution of this 
problem is claimed to be found in electricity, 
A successful test was made recently of a 
SIXLY stamp quartz mill, whieh was rua by 
electric power generated in the Sutro tunnel 
Where it meets the Chollar shaft, 1,700 feet 
below the surface. The creat flow of water 
from the Chollar shaft: is conducted in pipes, 
und fullson six large Pelton water wheels 
With a pressure of G80 pounds to the square 
inch, These water wheels run six Brush dy- 
hamos ip the tunnel, and the power thus gen- 
erated is transmitted to the surface and de- 
livered to Brush motors that make $50 revo- 
lutions per minute, Ot this enormous power 
cenerated in the tunnel sixty per cent reaches 
the surface and vuns the stamp mills, It is 
claimed that this establishes the claim of 
electrical engineers that the great water 
power of the Truckee river, sixteen miles 
from the Comstock mines, may be utilized in 
this way. Uf the loss of power be only forty 
der cent, then at least 1,000 stamp mills eould 
e run and many low grade ores worked 
profitably, Thus the Comstock mines, which 
have been a constant drain on the pockets of 
poor stockholders, may ut last pay back 
some of the millions sunk in assessments. 





THE 


PERSONAL. 


In a communication in THe STANDARD re- 
cently a subscriber asks where he shall send 
his paper after he has read it. Hon. Will 
Kennedy, editor of The Age, of Boulder, 
Mon. Ter., writes to say that any such papers 
sent to him will be placed where they will do 
good. Mr. Kennedy is also a member of the 
Montana legislature, and will be glad to re- 
ceive anything that will be likely to further 
the cause of electoral reform for distribution 
among the members. 





Hugh O. Pentecost as editor and F. C, Len- 
buscher as publisher of the Ziwenticth Century 
are to be congratulated on the appearance of 
their journal inits present enlarged form and 
new dress. In an editorial paragraph of the 
current issue (January 12) Mr. Pentecost says: 
‘With this number the Tiventieth Century be- 
comes a real though nov very large news- 
paper. Each edition will contain, as hereto- 
fore, the Unity congregation address of the 
preceding Sunday, but in addition to that there 
will always be two pages of carefully prepared 
editorial matter, pertaining for the most part, 
though not. exclusively, to those reitgious and 
social questions which constitute the scope of 
the paper, and about two pages devoted to 
communications, correspondence, book re- 
views and other matter.” 


Dr. F. 8. Lewis of Port Angeles, Wash. Ter., 
is one of the publishers of the Port Angeles 
Commonwealth, and is doing good work in 
the land reform cause. He says of the Com- 
monwealth: “We are running it as a straight- 
out Henry George paper.” 


In an article in the Minneapolis Journal, O. 
T. Erickson used the name and land of one 
T. M. Stewart, a wealthy citizen, to illustrate 
the outrageous injustice of the obtaining sys- 
tem of taxation. The shoe fit, and Mr. Stew- 
art put it on and began tokick as if a personal 
attack bad been made on him. Mr. Erickson 
in reply assured Mr. Stewart that he was 
nothing to him (Mr. Erickson)—at least, no 
more than any other man who had grown 
wealthy by the labor of others. Score one for 
Mr. Erickson. 


The Grand Rapids, Mich., Workman, an ar- 
dent advocate of the single tax, thinks that 
Hon. Melbourne H. Ford is the proper man to 
lead the movement in that section. It truly 
says of him that he is a deep and progressive 
student of political economy, young, ambi- 
tious, popular, not rich but really a man of 
the people. 


H. J. Buchanan of Huntington, Ind., writes 
that for thirty vears he has denounced pri- 
rate ownership: of land, declaring that the 
treatment of land as other property was alto- 
rether wrong. But he could see no way of 
solving the problem until he got hold of a 
copy of THE STANDARD, which contained an 
article that clenred away all the difficulties 
and made the way clear in his mind. 


The Modern Christian. 


God rules the umverse, but here to-day 
On earth such theories will do for dreamers. 
Yet we admit the need to preach and pray; 
We're Christians, but we're also worldly 
schemers. 
Christ died for men; that’s true, and not a 
tittle 
Of infidel blaspheming, nor of schism, 
Shall taint our orthodoxy by so little; 
We think the heathen needs our creed’s bap- 
tisin. 


But as for letting heathens trade their spices 
For western wheat, we really couldn't doit; 

The farmer has to purchase at our prices; 
Free trade’s a horrid thing, and we es- 

chew it. 

We send the bible to the black Nile dwellers, 
We shed much lachrymatic pity for 'em, 

But let them send bamboos for our umbrellas, 
We tax ’em sume percentage ad valorem! 


JOSErH Dana MILLER. 


Christianity a la Mode. 


In a sermon on the Protestant Episcopal 
city mission work delivered in Rev. KR. Heber 
Newton’s chureh last Sunday, Archdeacon 
Mackay-Smith maue, the following remarks 
ou “poverty:” 


The whole tendency of modern eivilization 
is to alleviate the condition of the poor. Sci- 
ence, political economy, and all materialistic 
theories are in the interest of relieving their 
sufferings and elevating their lives; neverthe- 
less Christ, in declaring that the peor should 
be ever among us, uttered a prophesy, and 
to the end there will continue persous who 
must labor for merest sustenanee. 

Is there an inherent necessity that the great 
majority of men must be poor? The answer 
seems to be “yes.” As time progresses the 
incthods of labor may be easier, but hunger 
remains the basis of civilization. The motive 
of tee hardest labor of the world is hunger 
and want. There is not a workingman en- 
gaged in any one of the unpleasant tasks of 
the world who would, if all men were equal 
in the sight © f man, fail to throw down his 
tools and say: “I have done my share of the 
work, now come and do yours.” Tf there 
should be communism, who would clean the 
streets, be a seavenger, or have the police- 
man watebing him! The dream of some 
leisurely time to come is a delusion, Only 
the demagogue, the uneducated man, or a 
child believes that it would be easy to veform 
the present condition of things. T beheve the 
future is ealliug us tu task in away in which 
the present has no conception, The world 
has passed the duy when the pour nay be 


| kept quiet by keeping them ignorant, The 
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ery from the depths of misery to-day is: 


“You have taken away our faith in God—we 
have no faith in man.” Lt is easy to be sim- 
ply destructive. 

You may say that sermous are useless, that 
religious services aresno longer efficacious: 
bhiat pepe suuitation and the like willatme-: 
liorate the conditions of the poverty stricken, 
But, believe me that this is no surface disease. 
It must be reached by a medicine whieh must 
change this present bitterness and distrust 
into a feeling of brotherhood among men. 
The only thing that can give the needed re- 
lief is the gospel-—the divine gospel of Christ. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 

Senator and Mrs. Leland Stanford pave a 
dinner of cighteen covers in Washington last 
week. Down the length of the table was a 
broad searf of rose pink, satin edged, with: 
narrow silk fringe, and covered with fine 
duchesse lace. In the center was a repousse 
silver flat: basket of La’ France roses, and 
sprays of maidenhair ferns were strewn here 
and there over the lace scarf. Clusters of the 
ferns were also placed among the fruits 
heaped in silver dishes. The guest ecards 
were painted in water colors, with various 
specimens of the flora of California, 


Twenty women employed in making mohair 
skirts in the manufactory of L. Dryfoos & 
Co., at 440 Canal street, are on a strike 
against a reduction of wages. They had been 
getting the princely sum of seventy-seven 
cents a dozen for making the skirts, and were 
enabled by rapid work ten hours a day to 
make an average of S6a week each. The 
firm ordered a reduction to sixty cents a 
dozen lately, and finding that they could not 
make more than 83 or $4 a week the women 
struck. Some of the strikers have been em- 
ployed by the firm from ten to twenty yeurs. 


Ward McAllister is to manage the Wash- 
ington centennial balland banquet, to which 
7,000 cuests will be bidden. This is6,600 more 
than are on Mr. McAliister’s exclusive list. 
Kugene Perique, chef of the Hoffman house, 
whose salary is said to be 88,000 a year, is to 
provide the supper. The price of tickets to 
the ball is $15, and every lady is to be pre- 
sented with a souvenir. 


Louis Budzislawski, a Bobemian, forty-five 
years old, was discovered by his wife Flora 
last week hanging by a rope suspended from 
a hook driven into a side wallin their house, 
146 Columbia street. Budzislawski was a 
carpet layer and bad been working steadily 
up te three weeks ago, When business became 
dull. 


Jay Gould’s monsoleum in Woodlawn ceme- 
tery cost $80,000. The temple is built of 
Rhode Island granite. It is twenty-two feet 
wide, thirty-three feet long and twenty feet 
hieb. All around the structure are columns 
of the Ionic order, leaving quite a space be- 
tween them and the walls. In the doorway 
are two doors of bronze opening inward. 
They are eight feet high and two feet wide, 
and weigh aton each. The lower part of the 
doors is of solid bronze, panelled, and cach 
part is ornamented on the outside with a 
dragon's head, a big iron ring swinging in the 
mouth of each dragon. The upper part of 
the doors is a fretwork of cherubs and viiaes. 
The open spaces in the fretwork are large, 
comparatively, and through these a perfect 
view of the interior crypt can be obtained. 
The roof is one solid piece of granite weigh- 
ing six tons. The floor is one slab of marble. 
Along the sides of the interior are the cata- 
combs. There ure twenty, ten on each side, 
iu four rows of five each, the rows on each 
side being separated in the middle by a granite 
slab. 


A nurse in the Children’s hospital, 161 Bast 
Thirty-sixth street, told the following story 
about one of the little patients to a reporter 
for the Mail coud Mepress: “There lies Mag- 
gie ———, Whois four months old. Wer twin 
sister died soon after birth, The mother, 
before the child was a month old, was taken 
to a hospital The father, securing work as 
acigarmaker, worked at home on starvation 
wares in an attic room, alternately muakiny 
cigars and nursing the child. The mother, 
after a short stay in the hospital, went) home 
before she was well, and after a miserabie 
strugcle with starvation and = consumption, 
died of hemorvhage, aud the father, hearing 
of this hospital, brought the child here.” 

The carriave of Mrs. Levi l Morton is a 
marvel of elegant comfort. A dimimutive 
clock is set into the side where she can see it 
aeolanece, and thus, ino making a round of 
‘alls or Keeping other engagements, she 
may know the time without the bother of 
taking oubawateh In oa drawer are com- 
vavetly arranged aw hand glass, and a hair 
rush and comb, to be used in the carriage 
whenever the shehtest mishap of toilet re- 
quires attention, A bearskin rag contains 
wreceptacle for hot water, and as thus kept 
Ina condition to wari the feet. Like many 
of the vehieles mmde to order for ladies of 
wealth, the back seatof thisone is of a beight, 
breadth, and upholstered shape exactly 
suited to be easiest for Mrs. Morton, The 
ecouchmian Who guides this equipage through 
the fashionable streets, Willinin Waite, wis 
enee inthe employ of the prince of Wales, 
wad Was imported to Canada by the marquis 
of Lorne, Hes the inedel conechimian of 
Ritth avediue, aud his aristucrautie depart- 
mentis abonce the envy and the adiiuration 
of other family retainers, 


Ciustave Earnest Korthamp, who shot lim- 
self on the evening of December 20 in St. 
Louis, died at the city huspital in that city a 
week later. He was forty-three years of age, 
avative of Germany, a laborer by oeeupu- 
tion, married, and lived at 1119 North Ninth 
street. Korthwnp attempted to kill bimsell 
once before by cuthug his throat with a ragor, 
but recovered and bad only been out of the 
hospital q short time, Despondency over his 
inability bo procure work is said to have been 
the cause, 











MISCELEUANEOUS, 


So AGENTS WANTED 
ra 4 ror’ ARNOLD: 
S| AUTOMATIC STEAM COOKER ™ 


| S875 to 8 £50 por month easily made. 
| STANDARD SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


mt 






This is arare chance. Apply at once, 
WILMOT CASTLE & (COL, Rochester, N.Y. 


Do you want Amateur Photograph Outdts ? DO YOU 
WANT BOOKS FOR YOUR BOYS? Send for cata. 
logues, and df you mention “Standard will give you 
awilisecount of Ter percent, 

FLW, CARPENTER & CO., Box a083, Rosion, Wass. 


eve oo ire penne nd ens ie reer der le 


TANK SINGLE TAN CLUB of the Twelfth 

congressional district meets every Thursday even- 
ne at S pom. at 1306 Seeond av, near TWth street. All 
single tax then living uptown are invited to attend, 
The ofeers for the next six months are: Arthur Flegel, 
President; ASH Mendoza, viee-president: A, Sehultz, 


seoretarys BON, Liaowrence, treasurer; Geo, Hecklinger, 


Ssereant atoaenis, 


erat eae sere pees tee See BSAA Septet Gh eatin | staal aia Aang Scand veces 


: OLLAND S| 
CUFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
MG Fourth avenue, 
Ret. lth and Mth sts, 





TAN TED—Agents for the Milward'’s Calyx-oyed, 
Sel(-threading Neevdles preserves failing sight, a 

help to good sight. Perfect: bonanza for canvassers; 
sample package 10 cents. Send for clreular to henad- 
quarters, STANER & CO., Providence, RL 





PFVIEE SAN FRANCISCO) SINGLE TAX 
: Seelety hold meetings for public discussion every 
Sunday evening at Pithien Castle, 918 12 Market street. 


JT MPROVED MONDWOR INCUBATOR, 

Hundreds in Use. Ubustrated  cireuinr. A. 
ILLIAMS, Bristal. Cona, 

( WN oa Single Tax Paper, see 7th page, 4th column, 

st wndard, Nov, Uy Te. RCo, 62 Concord st, B'klyn 


(eNcor D CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (ida 
14 Elm street, cor Canal, N.Y. 
BOOK. JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY 


The folowtug is a listo tracts in print: 
1. First Principles. Heury George. 4 pares. 
2 Land and Taxation, David Dudley Field and Henry 
George. 4 pages. 
$. Right to the Use of the Earth. Herbert Spencer. 4 pp 
4. A Christian Minister on the Remedy for Poverty 
Hugh 0. Pentecost. 2 papres, 
§ ASumin Proportion. TLL. MeCready. 2 pages. 
6, Settler’s Nightamere, Louis F. Post. 4 pages, 
7 New York's Docks. J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages. 
& Unemployed Labor. Henry George. 4 pages. 
10, Mysterious Sans ee ata Lewis Freeland. 6 pp. 
11, How to Increase Profits. A.J. Steers. 2 pages. 
12, The American Farmer. Henry George. 4 pages. 
13. Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Kandall Farm, W. T. 
Croasdale. 12 pages, 
14, The Collegiate Church and Shoemaker's Field. W, 
T. Croasdivie. 12 pies. 
15, Only a Dream. Abner C. Thomas. 4 pages 
18, Itis the Law of Christ. Rev. S.H. Spencer, 4 pp. 
19. My Landlord, John Jones, 4 pages. 
%. “Thou Shalt Not Steal.” Henry George. 8 pages. 
1. Christlanity and Poverty. Father Huntington 4 pp. 
22. Poverty and Christianity, Hl. O, Pentecost. B pages. 
23. The Single Tax, Thomas G. Shearman. 8 pages. 
2%. Religion vs. Robbery. Rev. Dr. MeGlynn, 8 pages, 
2. Back to the Land. Bishop Nulty. 16 pages, 
28. Anti-slavery and Antl-poverty, H. O. Pentecost. 8pp 
29. Tenement House Morality. J.O.8. Huntington, 4 pp. 
3%. The Case Plainly Stated. H.F. Ring. 8 pages. 
31. Questions by Rev. Howard Henderson, with answers 
by Henry George. 2 pages. 
32. Objections to the Land Tax. Thos. G. Shearman, 4pp 
83% Socialism—Its Truth and Its Error. Henry George. 
4 pages. 
3. Horse Sense, W.C. Woods, M.D. 2 pages, 
$7. Taxing Land Values. Henry George. & pages, 
38. “God Wills It.” Heury George. 4 pages, 
39 What We Want. Everett: Glackin, ex-president 
Typographical union No, 6. 2 pages, 
44. How John’s Father Saw the Light. W.C.Woods %pp 
4% The Distribution of Wealth, T. G@. Shearman, Hay 
51. Ten Thoughts for Christina Thinkers. Rey, John W. 
Kramer. 4 pages, 
54. What the United Labor Party Wan, Henry George, 
2 pages, 
55. Stories for Farmers. 4 pages, 
56 Electoral Reform. A. T. Kice. 4 pages, 
61. A Practical Wustration, Hugh B. Browa. 2 pages, 
. Hints as to What You Cun Do, Henry George. 4 pp, 
65. Toa Bookkeeper. Bartholomew Appleby, 2 pages 
66. A Lawyer's Reply to Criticisms, Samuel B. Clarke, 
16 pages. 
67. A Piece of Land. The late Francis G. Shaw. 2 pp. 
68 The Tax on Buildings. William PT. Croausdale. 8 pp. 
Wi. My Butcher Woman and My Grocery Man. Willam 
MeCabe, 4 pages, 
78 Election Reform. Louis F. Post. 12 pages, 
80. The Single Tax in Canada, 2 pages. 
83. The Onward Mareh. William GLioyd Garrison. 4 pp. 
81. A Republican's Reasons for Supporting Cleveland 
Judge Frank Tk. Reld. 2 pages, 
8. A Catechism. 1), A.4d6. 2 pages, 
$8. Jefferson and Hamilton, Chauncey FL Black. 8 pp. 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


42, First Principles. Henry George. 4 pages. 
43, arpa eal Truth aud Its Error. Henrys George 
MISES, 
46. Taking Land Values. Henry George. 3 pages. 
47. It is the Law of Christ. Rev. S. H. Spencer of 
Henry, IL 4 pages, : 
4%. The Ciise Plainly Stated. HLF. Ring. 3 pages, 
53, Sailors’ Snug Harbor. Wm, T. Croasdale, 12 pages. 


SWEDISH. 


52, The Caso Plainly Stuted. H. F. Ling. 3 puges. 


TARIFF TRACTS. 
AT. Protection as a Universal Need. Henry George. 4 
WEDS, ; 
60, the Tari? Question. Heory George, 4 pages, 
63 Ammertean Protection and vitish Free Trade, 
Henry George, 4 pages, 
6% Protection and Wages. Henry George, 8 pages. 
7, The Common Seuse of the Tack? Questton, ‘Thums 
G, Shearman, 8 pues, 
72. Protection the Friend of Labor? Thomas G. Shear. 
man, & pales, 
7a A Short. Tari? Ubstory. Thomas G. Shearman 4 
NUS, 
76. ign Talk to Protectionists, Thomas G. Shearman, 
4 pues, : 
nn rere tnt to Workingmen on the Tark? Question, 
Itenvy George. 4d pages, 
89, Protection, the Bnemy of Wages, 
Shearman, 4 pages, 
A set of these Tracts willbe sent to any address for 
ten cents, noe 
Prices, free by mail: 2-pae triets—00 copies, 10 cents; 
10 eapies, cents; 1000 copies, BE: 5,000 eaples, B42, 
Fourspage triets—25 vopies, ff eonts; (0d copies, 35 
cedts; L000 copies, 82; 5,000 copies, BS.50, 
Six-page: Cree tse capes, Heeents; MG capies, U7 ceness 
1,0 copies, 83; 6.000 copies, 81274, 
Bight-page triers copies, WW oeents; 10) copies 50 
eentss L000 copies, 84, S00 conies, S17, 
Twelve-page tracta—% copies, 30 cents; 100 coples, T$ 
cents; 1,000 coples, 66; 5,09) copies, $25.5), 
Sixteen-page tracts—% copes, 40 cents; 100 coples, $i 
1,000 copies, $4; 5,00) Caples, 334 
A special selection, comprisiag thirty or more of the 
Most popular tracts, WHE be sent for W cents, 
Other mumbers in preparation, 
Address THE STANDARE, 
12 Union square, New York city, 
TREE & LAND, Revi daees WCONVERSE 
B1,00, post-paid, MomnisTrowy, TENN, 
Tits. AGATITA MUSTER ATICENS WILL, 
continue to receive pupils In sula slowing ana 
vocal sight reading ot her residence, 22o baad street, 
New York, 
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The Single Tax Creed. 
We ask that no man be deprived 
Of what is mehtfully his own. 
We honor wealth when it bath grown 
From deeds that have the world re ayie Gee 


All labor’s worthy of its hire, 
Whether of toiling hand or brain, 
When earth is measured back again 
Something to feed her furnace fire; 


Something to wake her roaring mills; 
Sumething to freight her giant slaves 
That scour the land and ocean waves; 
Something to fill the little rills— 


Tn whieh are born the mighty streams 
That tnen the wheels of industry 
And swell the tides of trade broad sei 
Reyoud the wildest idle dreats. 


We hold the ancient tenet, still, 

Of lubor’s honest claim to hold 

From other touch its well-earned gold, 
And leave its fruits to who it will; 


But recognize no honest right 
In cunuine brain to idly wait 
In guard at any markes gate 
And there colleet the workman's nite 


Simply because its eyes foresaw 
The course the march of trade would take, 
And quick bauds cross the pathway stake 
The iron palings of the law. 


Or, if this is its rightful part, 

Then those who keep the market place, 

Aud draw their tithes from labor's race, 

Must by themselves maintain the mart. 
Brooxnyn, I. L Kate Hupbson. 


Standing Timber (setting Short. 


The Budider and Wood Worker says that 
the tunber interests of the world are reported 
‘tobe ina bad way, the demand for lumber 
everyWhere being in excess of the supply. 
The forests of Sweden and Norway have 
been drawp upen to excess; those of northern 
Russia fail to meet the demands even of St. 
Petersbure; the 30,000,000 acres of woodland 
in Germany produce lumber of a poor quality; 
the timber lands of Bohemia, Gallicia and 
Transylvania are not easily accessible; the 
shores of the Adriatic are bare; Great Britata 
has no merehantable lumber worth mention- 
ing, and the forests of central Africa are too 
remote to give a supply. The aggregate 
woodland of Kur ope is estimated at 500, 0U0, - 
UOJ acres, or about 20 per cent of the area of 
the continent. 


The Way They Do Things in Connecticut. 


In Connecticut, where tuere is searcely a 
semblance of popular government, the legis- 
laturé, which alwavs represents much less 
than one-half the people, often steps in and 
elects the governor and other state officers 
for the people, Qu Jun. 10 the legislature 
met in the morning and filed every state 
office with a repubhean. The governor elect 
was notified and immediately escorted from 
his residence to the capital by an unusually | 
imposing parade, where, ab 2 ps m., the oath 
of offlle was administered to him, and he pro- 
veeded ty read bis inaugural address. 


A Mountain of [ron Ore. 

A Dr. Noetling, of the geological survey of 
India, noticed on the surface of a hill oumer- 
ous pieces of iron ore. On examination he 
found the surface everywhere covered with 
large blocks of vre, originating evidently from 
superficial decomposition of lower beds. He 
concluded that the whole hill was a huge 


‘ron mountain.” The tremendous attraction 
rendered bis compass useless. 


Qraces to be Said or Sung in Workhouses, 


The wholesome practice of giving and re- 
turning thanks at paupers’ meals is, it is to be 
feared, dying out says W. H. Harper in the 
Londou Star Yetu long grace may eke out 
a little dinuer. Therefore revised versions of 
two well-koown formulas are here respect- 
fully submitted to boards of guardians, work- 
house chaplains, ‘parochial’ baimnbles, and 
other offivials interested in encouraging work- 
house prety, and in keeping the poor rates 
within reasonable limits. 


I. BEFORE “MEAT.” 


Be present at our table, Lord 

(Or rather, at our tr esselled bo: urd); 
This skilly bless, and grant that we 
May better fare in heaven with Thee, 


Il AFTER “MEAT.” 


We thank Thee, Lord, for this our food 

(Stule bread with Wiutler is so goud); 

LLet munna to our souls be yiven, 

And, sturved on earth, well feast in Heaven. 
Amen, 


a 


Amen. 


ft Sets One ta Thinking. 
The Builder and Wood Worker, 

A short time ago a boy in Chicago deliber- 
ately Committed “bare lary that he might be 
placed in the penitentiary, Where he avers he 
will “have a chanee to learn a.trade.” That 
society should be in such a ecordition as to 
make this fact a possible one argues that our 
present modes of goverument are sadly out of 
gear. tua uew country like this, where we 
boast of freedom and equality to all, an inei- 
dent like the foregoing makes us wonder if 
all we hear of snsh Metis tt is all true, 


A Sate Avrangement, 


Tenant (to Harleny lindlord)--t say, Ma 

Sarth, them chandeliers in my flat rattle like 
the deuee, woud every ight when f sit down 
under one of them. I feel as though bainight 
gebinysell ull mashedup, W havs best to be 


done about it! 
Landlord Choughtfully)—Well, I don't 
know. What's the matter with hot sitting 
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WHO TAKES THE PRIZE? 
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The above illustration vives only the outlines ofa 
pleture which bids fair to be one of the most populir we 
have ever Issued. 


and his all the charm of novelty. Dts ealled the 


PRIZE BABIES 


and represents rm baby judging upon the respective 
meritsof arowof, the most bewitehing dittle babies 
that thesuns of six months have shoneupon. The fave 
of the sweet baby judge is clothed in doubt, and well 
itamay be, for surely sucha collection of et U dartings 
Wi never seen before, 

The colors are exquisitely soft and tenon and the 
expression of the baby faces run the whole gamut of 
delight and wonder, Ttls a qdeture which will appeal 
fercibly toevery mother’s heart, and is witorether an 
ndtmitrable selection for a Christinas gilt, 

The pleture comes mounted with a wide unetof two 
styles, one plain and one on whieh imehoice band deco- 
ration are dalsies on meadow. Fas Size, ready for 
framing, 17 by Ut inches. 

Copies of this latest agd most attractive picture can 
be found at any deading stationers., Ask for Prang's 
“Prize Babies.” We wall supply them byomaal, if not 
found in stures, post patd on receipt of price, via: In 
pinion mat, $1; in daisy mat, $2 

We want aly to calbthe atteation of mothe rs ind 
fathers to our 


NON-POISONOUS COLORS 


for the use of children learning te paint. 


These pants represent all the latest art colors and 
tints, aud can be given toeved the youngest children 
With absolute safety, They come mounted upon neat 
tin paiettes, or in tin boxes. They are all specially pre- 
pared for us by the most eminent manufacturer. of 
colors in’ Europe—Mr. Guather Wagner, of Hanover, 
Germany, They must not be classed with ordinary 
children’s paints, putap ain cheap form aud made of in- 
jurious iund polsunous materials. They are reaiy tie 
wrt colors in convenient form: for use aud male espe 
vially uon-poisotious for the needs of children. 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-polsonous colors for children we tsste 
several series of outitne illustrations of familiar sub. 
jects as practice sheets. The origival design is fur 
nished In each case by some lending artist, and is 
strictly correct in form and detail, Directions how to 
paint them are furnished with every series, Oile 
specimen sheet of each series is furnished, colored by 
hand, in order to serve the children as a guide for har 
monious coloring, wand as an example of artiste work 
is the foundation of taste. The instruction is all the 
more successful because supplied tn the form of cumuse- 
ment. 


PRICE OF PRANG'S NON 


COLOKS: 


Palette Colors— 
Palette A, containing six colors with brush, i@ceéats, 
Palette b, containing nine colors with brush, 13 cents, 

Eagle Colors— 
htox No, 2, contamning eight colors and brush, %cents, 
Box No. 4, containing twelve colors and two brushes, 

4 cents. 

One box No, 20f Prang’s non-poisonous color. and one 
py ckage of Prang’s outline pictures (eight Ins: package 
With an extra copy of one of them painted vy hand 
and ful) directions) 50 cents, 

Or cae box No. 20f Prang’s non-poisonous ec ors and 
three packages of Prang’s outline pictures (each pack- 
age different in design), $1.00, 

To be found at all leading statloners, or will be sent 
by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 


PRANG 


“POISON SOUS 





Le & CO., ART PUBLISEEERS, 
Boston, Yass, 

NEW YORK—38 Rond street. 
CHICAGO—79 Wabash avenue, 

SAN FRANCISCO—)Y Curnmerciial street. 

A descriptive list of Christmas and New Year cards, 
novelties, booklets and satin art prints sent op appli. 
cation. 








AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 
TO ALL WANTING EMPLOYMENT. 


We want live, energetic azents in every county in the 
United States and Camila to sell a patent article of 
sreat merit, on its merits. Au article having a hurge 
sie, pay ing. over 100 per cent profit, hav My ho culnpetl- 
Hons andon whieh the agent is protected in the exelu- 
sive sale by a deed given for each and every county he 
niuay secure fromous. With all these adv antiages to our 
agents, nud the faet is that itis an arcele that can be 
soll to every bhouseowner, it might not be necessiiry to 
make an estraordinary offer to secure food aeents at 
ohee, bat we have concluded to make it to shuw, not 
ouly fone contidence in the merits of our invention, but 
inits salwbility by any agent that will handle ib with 
energy, Our agents How at Work are making from S150 
to sda a month elear 2and this faet makes it safe for us 
to make our offer to all who are out of employment, 
Any agent that will give our business i thirty divs’ 
trial wind fail te clon at least $100 tn this time, above all 
ewpenses, can return ill goods unsold to us nel we will 
refund the money piid for them. No such employer of 
agents ever cdiared tomake such offers, hor would we if 

we did hot know that we have age nisnow making more 
thin double this amount. Our hirge deseripuive: elreu-. 
hurs explain our otfer fully, and Urese we wish to send 
to everyone out of employment woo WILE send us three 
one cent stimips for pustage.s Send atonee and secure 
the ageney bn time for the bem, aod azo to work on the 
terms named i our extraordinary ulfer, 


Address utonce, National Nevelty Co., 


St Smithtleld St., Pittsburg, Pa, 





“WALKING MADE EASY. 


An effectual remedy for Galled, Calloused, Swollen, 


Fetld, Tender and Vired Peet, Wood's Walking Jade 
Easy Foot Powders, for the complete remaval of 
extlous, Will prevent exeessive sweating of the fect 
aad remove wil soreness from bunious, New shoes 
made easy aus old ones, A cure gunnanteed: for all 
Alfections of the feet, Sent, post paid, on reeuipt vi 
price, Scents. WOOD FOOT POWDER COMPANY, 
; 20) Hiver ah Tray, N, Y, 


nn ne ete me cee nee ctr ete te Ss stemretrantart ob Sas natn am beh Naan arenes 


THE DORCAS M AG AZINE 
is full of useful diformation on Worries Landi work, 
Knitting, Crovhet-wark, Eanbromery, Ark NevdL work 
and other lousetwle Lopes uf pre: whi charters Ever v 
ee should subscribe fortt. Price, ade, a year, Sdd cess 
vt he Dares Muunaine, \w Park Plies, New York ik 


AMES BOGAN "RIN ’ IN 
i yor dames Me: Ans" Sand i nett Nb. SRE, , 
vear Prince street, | 


OLAMAN Ss Py L MONIC SY R vu v is the bust 
Cough Kemedy, Prices, ¢ Sat, He, Und Zl. 
penats 3st Fourth AVG, New York, 


It is one of our hitest productions, | 
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[MENTION PAPER Will 


Heicht, Thin. 
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Ces AN BROS., 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 


(jronce WILSON, 


(Formerly with Henry Poole, London.) 


a 


Importing Tailor, 
Ense Fourteenth St., N. ¥. 
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“oTis not in mortals Co Command suEecess; = 
But we'll do more, Sempronius; we'll deserve.it” 





SAMPLES AND RULE FOR SELF MEASOREMENT 
SENT ON APPLICATION, 





New Imported Fabrics, 
Livest Cholee Patterns, 
An i Aesth Selection, - 


ee 


The Best Looms in the w est of Euglanad 


coutribate to an oentirely new and vidduable stock of 
goods, Which for richouss of quality, durebility of weir 
and moderation of price, pusseascs Hd vantges not held 
by other houses rere ving goods through resident buy 
er. W W hy? Vue Vowere 00 abt in | UL by (i. Ww son, 


Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, P Pa, 


Farqubar’s Stundard Engines and Saw Mills, & 
Send for Catologue, VPortatdle, Sta. 
tionary, Traction ae Autematie Kn. 
giucsaspecity, Warranted equator 
™.. SUperorta 
\ an) 
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THAT 
SAVES 


pO rwe MOST LABS: 
Jay PURCHASE GEAR 


PS -ca Saves half the Tabor of nea 
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¢ 
mee wringers, and costs but tittle mrore, 
billet ' ‘ eccle 
* ream rk rik Does wat it BAcet Dy 
iB 3 Tne GCLOPrKHTS, 
aie White tourbh er rik a Woirante a: fe lg 
eri etc uayy oa pay a aplre WW dia. oe Atibur uw 
ANY re SON CAN PLAY THE, yi ANO 


AND GRISAN WW it MOU’ - 
by using Soper’s 
Frice, $1.0, 
required. Send tor book of testimuntils free, . Address 
Khe Vorcun Mugazine, WY Park Phice, New York, 


La 0 ACHE, it, 


Justiantiineous Guide to the Keys: 


No previous knowledge of music whatever 





&.6, BRIGGS £02 
5 APPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. 
MANU pic URenS OF 


i 


IANO. FORTES | 


GRACEFUL DESIGNS »* SOLID @NSTRUCTION 
MATGILESS TONE «+ BEAUTIFUL FINISH, 


GREAT INSTALLMENT of OFFER 
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ue BIOS (2 20 Stop) Organs Reduced to to Only 


$75. ».OO and sold fo for ‘$45.00 CASH 
AFTER {0 DAYS’ * TEST TRIAL the bal- 


Erp 





ance of price, $3Q 00 tobe paid 


ee ee Oe 


in Monthly “installments o of i $5.00 oo 


ern. A Le 


per month until ail is paid. 


Siool, Pnstriuetion Book and deliv. 
eryon board cars here BREE, 


Style “Oriental, No. 5,000. 


CUMPASS—5 OCTAYIS, 20 NECESSARY 
STOPS, SUb-BASS, 2 OCTAVE COUP- 
LERS, AND 2 KNEE SWELLS, 


cONTANS 10 FULL SETS OF THE CELE 
oRATED ORCHESTRAL TONED recos, 


THE FAMOUS © ORTENTAL ORGAN tins | 
its reed beard so constrneted aod arrauged as ty 
form tS EXQUISCTELY REAGLTFUR MUSICAL. 
COMBINATIONS, being reore than contained dn 
nny other Reed Organ ever Built by any makers 
atuny Price. 

We challenge all the makers tn the world to 
preduce an organ equating the “Orleatal’ in 
PULits BWeOthe wf ower, Velume, and variety of 
tore oro an w ne beso tai esqtiieitely beautl: 





Hil tone cotubingtious aod efeets can te produced, 


How 


Wy inion Ww bet soe to 





et 
TO ORDER, 
send referenees ag {to votur 
Banker. Postmaster, 
! geut, aed Orsay will he 
whi pred pre pon hed ave’ test trigk 


REMEM RER that this willbe « SAMPLE 


ORGAN intended te induce 
So ane datas ether parties te purchase, and there. 
“fore we : the heat Pariur Organ that ds POSSE 
BLE TO Rind. 


LARGE FLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREER, 
Be: eure ape write teas, 
C: ELEGANT NEW ROSEWCCOD PIANOS 


ficin Seco to Sioa, sald for hat cash and 
half iu gro montily installments r 













Wernn save you Monegs 


V1bhea 


Q. WASHINGTON, Hew JER SEY. 


ee: a ere errr eee Ton eee al 





is. specially con- 
structed for the 
most exacting use Soe 
Vand isthe BEST PHILA. 
Railroad Watch made. It con- 
tains numerous Important patent- 
ed improvements of vital import- 
ance to accurate timing—/alent 
Dustproof, Patené Stem Wind IPS 
U Cxc.,which we control exclusively: 
Ithas 15 Genuine Ruby jewels 
in settings, and is acecurated)' ad: 
jussterd to heat, cold anid tsochron- 
ism. Lt ts full 1 equal for appear: 
ANE, ACCUVACY, durability and 
service to any foo watch. Pricelll 
$43, cither all cash or in Clubs. 
“JSraweek. Open face or hunt- 
ing. Our Sraweek Club System, 
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a AOE UII) SHUNDIA >| 
Rouse. 


9°"BPENND AVE. 









ir, 
Sf si eas convenient to the buyer te 
Jas any installment system, is a kta} 
wholesale spot cash system to us. abe 
| I'he Co-operation of the club He 
ieee sells us 43 watches int“: 
\ ce $43 Watch Club, and we get cash]? 
‘from the club for each watch before it = 
goes out, though each member only iis 
pays Sra wes +k. This is why we give e 
you more for your money ‘than any bg 
jone else and why we are doing the ie 
|largest watch business in the world. enh 


LA Ajae Wateh Insulator given 
free with each Watch, 
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The Keystone Watch C':b Co (s:..5 cot 

Main Office in Co's Own Building, qt D ~ 
904 WALNUT ST, PHILADA, PA, 33-778 

Agents Wanted. - 

Ajax Watch Insulator, $1.00 
A perfect protection against magnetism, a - 
Fitany Watch. Sent by madlon reeel pt "Ned, 
Of price, OOP We refer to any Commercial Agency. .) ! 








ik}< ANSAS CHEVY, MO. 


FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


in sums of $1,090) to 810,010) each, bearing fnterest at 
the pate of eight per cent per woupunm, Tuterest pay. 
ube semiecumnually, These bonds ure secured by frst 
mortgages Ou Kansas City property worth three and 
four thes the nmount of bonds, Prompt payment of 
principal and iuteresh guaranteed at maurily, Inter. 
i st me ee table through vour own band, with New York 
exehinse added, Reeorded mortgage Corwarded with 
each boud, 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

issued da aamouots of S100 and upward, bearing interest 
rf the mite af cight pereent per annim, Certificates 
of depositare secured by first mortgage bonds depoas- 
ited with @& trustee, a special deposit receipt to thiet 
elfect, from the trustee, es attnehed: to each certitionte 
issued, Therefore ni ukine the certiticute of depusib an 
hsolute tvs sitfe Investment, 

When ordering securities write your name in Cull, 
also thipt of your Pelty, county and state, 


J. il, BAUERLEIN & CQO,, 
Becavity Building. 
KANS.LS © aaa MISSOU RL 


ae atte he ehh see Fn are eee etme 


1AM, LVORNI Ae PW KN Py AND VULRTY 
AAcre Pru un Colisa eaunty for Bruits, Vines and 
Clopatdss $n tu Sd) per dere; ober qauareep eitsh, biabwnce 
i oone, BWo aud three years, 6 per cent interest, Lithe 
extiuph maps of Calforma sent free, Guod government 
landlat $1.00 per sere; 60 cents po mere cash, balanes 
imthree years, without interest, INT BNATIONAL 
LAND CO,, $0 Market street, Sau F MINTS 





